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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A MOMENT’S ROMANCE. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD, 








**I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most precious to me.”’ 
MACBETH. 

The tremulous silvery laughter 
Of a streamlet far away, 

As I sat alone in my chamber, 
Swept into my heart to-day; 

And, with it, a violet’s odor, 
Gold-bosomed, and sweetly wild— 

"Twas the first on that streamlet’s margin 
I found when a little child. 

I felt the dim, old shadows 
Of the forest o’er me fall; 

Saw beyond me the sunlit meadow, 
And the blue sky over all. 

Like a beautiful dream of heaven 
It d fora t, then, 

It left me wondering, questioning, 
Would it ever come again? 

This vision—it was but a vision, 
For that spot and me between 

There stretches a lapse of years, 
Like a graveyard long grown green. 

From that streamlet my child-face faded 
With the perished violet, 

And the light of the sky and meadow; 
Even the shadows forget 

The spell they wove for my spirit; 
But the thought is a joy to me 

That some dreams of the spirit’s dreaming 
Come true in Eternity 

Dublin, Ind. 











PROVING TOO MUCH. 


All reformers are ,sometimes in danger of 
proving too much. For instance, in a re- 
form for the aid of any class, we have to 
prove that they are worth aiding and that 
they need aiding. These arguments may 
easily interfere with each other; for in- 
stance, if you proved that the slaves of the 
South were in a high moral condition, where 
was your argument against slavery? To 
this day, I think, we are apt to forget that 
we have always maintained that slavery de- 
moralized both master and slave; and that 
it must be a long time before either race 
ceases to show the effect of this. 

So it is about the wrongsof women. How 
can it be possible, if they have been unduly 
restricted, left uneducated, in a word sub- 
jected, for many centuries, that their life 
and work should not sometimes show the 
effect of it? If they are to be freed and ele- 
vated, they need elevation; and if they need 
it, they need good counsel in preparation 
for it. It may be very hard to give this 
good counsel without blundering and con- 
ceit; but even this is better than flattery. 
It is no kindness to women to enfranchise 
them on the ground that they are angels 
and are needed to help men; they must 
equally be enfranchised also on the ground 
that they are in many respects restricted 
and impoverished and need a larger life. 

“Three cheers” said the California miners 
in 1848 “for the ladies who have come to 
make us better.” But the ladies also need 
an interest in public affairs to make them 
wiser and better; and it is useless to deny 
it. That is proving too much. If they are 
all-wise, all-good, and all-beautiful under 
the present arrangement, is it not a pity to 
disturb it? This 1s a very natural mode of 
reasoning. 

So in regard to the separate performances 
of women. If they necessarily do every- 
thing well, then their training is already 
much better than that of men, and the equal- 
izing should be in the other direction. If 
they do not necessarily do everything well, 





then they need precisely the same criticism 
that men have; neither foolish attack nor 
foolish defence, but free and unflinching 
criticism. And such criticism they now 
generally obtain in public and private, in all 
intellectual pursuits. As people talk about 
obliterating the ‘‘color-line” in politics, so 
the sex-line is now pretty well obliterated, 
in the intellectual sphere. I cannot see 
that sex now makes the slightest difference 
to a writer, for instance; nor does it make 
much to an artist or an actor; it is ceasing 
to make any difference to a public speaker. 
But the suspicion that it may make a differ- 
ence is still such a balm to wounded self- 
esteem that it will be long before women 
cease to defend themselves against failure 
by appealing to the chivalry of sex. The 
sculptures of Vinnie Ream, the acting of 
Anna Dickinson, must be defended, as a 
matter of loyalty to women, by those who 
forget that there are many other women 
whose success in art needs no defending, 
and who did not need to make special ap- 
peal to this loyalty. 

A brilliant woman once said that the only 
reason why she wished to be a man was be- 
cause people would then speak honestly to 
her; they would cease te flatter and she 
could learn by her failures, as men did. 
Many women are strong enough and wise 
enough to do this already; others, when 
they fail, make more and more querulous 
appeals for themselves as women; and think 
the world is conspiring against them to pull 
them down. But the world is, on the contra- 
ry, a generous world; there is always some- 
body to defend those who are unjustly attack- 
ed; and even unjust attacks teach one much. 
I know from experience how much a writer 
owes to even unkind criticism; he needs the 
kindness, no doubt, for encouragement; but 
he also needs to find his own weak spots 
and there is nothing like an unamiable critic 
to teach him that. Well says the German 
Ruckert in his beautiful poem of ‘‘Strung 
Pearls.” 


“‘Whoso mistakes me now, but leads me on to make 
My life henceforth so plain that no-one can mistake.” 


As for a conspiracy tocrush onedown, who 
is important enough for that? And if it 
were possible that there should be such a 
thing, it is the surest of all ways to make 
friends. 

I consider that sharp critics are among 
the blessings of Providence, though often, 
it must be owned, blessings in disguise. 
And it is a sad waste of these blessings, 
commonly, to be looking in them for the 
evidence of personal unkindness, instead of 
for the kernel of precious truth they yield. 
This is true even of men, and far more true 
of women, who are less accustomed in their 
intellectual performances to be told the 
plain truth. To maintain that they have no 
peculiar need of it is to maintain that their 
intellectual advantages have hitherto been 
equal with those of men, and would thus 





be proving too much. 7. W. H. 
oe 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN 
BOSTON.—NO. 2. 


We turn now to those departments which 
belong more exclusively to men than to wo- 
men, who yet labor in them, such as glass- 
weaving, telegraphy, phonography. The 
occupation of the first, ‘‘glass-weaving,”’ 
owing to the intense heat required, and the 
arduous positions that must be assumed, is 
totally unfit for women. Until within a 
few years, the manufacture of glass was con- 
fined to foreigners, and the entrance into 
the shop of any American, was obnoxious 
to others and to himself. Gradually the 
sons of the foreigners were born here and 
succeeded their fathers, and thus the arti- 
sans now are of mixed nationality. The 
best still come from abroad, though great 
effort is made toretain them in the old coun- 
try. In the New England glass works, last 
spring, there were only six women out of 
300 male employées, and they were chiefly 
engaged in packing and dusting the glass, a 
very womanly occupation. Women might 
design the patterns, or ornament the glass 
by painting it; but the latter is zealously 
guarded by the foreign workmen, and makes 
at the best but a small part of the work, 
while not at all included under the head of 
glass manufactory. 

PHONOGRAPRHY. 

An attempt was ence made to teach pho- 
nography in our evening schools, but so few 
people wanted to learn, that it was given up. 
A few years ago, one of the shert-hand re- 
porters in the Advertiser office, offered to 
teach a free class at Boffin’s Bower. It be- 
gan hopefully, but soon dwindled, and it is 
doubtful whether any member by her perse- 
verance made it a profitable employment. 

There are a very few young ladies, who 
are employed as short-hand amanuenses, 
but it is doubtful whether there are more 
than one or two women, if that, in the whole 





State, who are so proficient in short-hand as 
torank as reporters and these must get their 
knowledge through scanty and private op- 
portunities. It is said of the men, that 
not one in a thousand succeeds. Once there 
was a lady reporter in Portland, Me., and 
perhaps she still lives. The compensation 
is $12 or $15 a week. Apparently there 
are two reasons why women do not make 
phonography a means of livelihood, unlessin 
exceptional places: first the very late hours 
that must be kept; theshort-hand having to 
be enlarged into writing after the caucus or 
lecture is over. 

Second, the great, mental concentration 
and quickness that are absolutely requisite, 
produce deleterious effects, physically. 

There are, however, at least two women 
phonographers regularly appointed by the 
Supreme Court of Maine, and their time is 
occupied in reporting when the courts are 
in session. Each has been highly commend- 
ed by both bench and bar. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The last reason applies with equal force to 
Telegraphy. In the city the women en- 
gaged in it are past the early period of life, 
so that the effect of the work upon them is 
not wholly injurious, while, in the country 
offices, though the girls are younger, the in- 
constancy of the work renders it less harm- 
ful, asit does place an intense strain upon the 
mental activity, one both continuous and 
demanding concentration. As the heat of 
the rooms and the sedentary posture are inju- 
rious, it is not an occupation sought for by 
large numbers of girls. The opportunity to 
learn is not wanting, for there are two or 
three Telegraphic Instruction Companies in 
Boston, where girls and men are taught at 
about $30.00 a month. Fifteen weeks time 
is sufficient in which to learn. The tele- 
graph business steadily increases, owing to 
the private telegraphy of large business 
houses and the stations at country depots 
connected with large lines, and is as good 
in summer as in winter, so that there is al- 
ways a large number of applicants, But, 
throughout the country, there have been 
established Telegraph ‘‘Colleges,”’ which are 
no better than swindles, and many a poor 
boy or girl, after paying their last dollar for 
a course of instruction in these schools, 
finds upon applying for situations, that they 
have not learned the first rudiments of the 
business, and, of course, cannot obtain situ- 
ations. Their Professors tell them that it 
is not their incompetency, but Union preju- 
dices, etc., that prevent their success. There 
is but one way to learn telegraphing, and 
that is by going into a regular telegraph of- 
fice and learning to do regular telegraph 
work. For this, country stations are most 
excellent. It is a matter of practice rather 
than of study, and all the details ot business 
must accompany it. The public are partic- 
ular about the privacy of their dispatches 
and prefer the regular employés of the com- 
pany, therefore students are seldom taken 
in the large cities. The Franklin and West- 
ern Union Telegraph Companies never en- 
gage any but skilled operators, teaching no 
one, and of these, more offer than can be 
employed. Where there is a demand for 
operators, competency is alone considered, 
and when the supply is greater than the de- 
mand, as at present, friendship and influ- 
ence have much to do with securing situa- 
tions. The average wages of female opera- 
tors is about $30 per month, though a few 
obtain as much as $75. There are about 
forty women operators employed in Boston 
and its suburbs. 

TYPE-SETTING. 

There still remains the great class of indus- 
tries common alike to men and women. 
First comes type-setting. The same objec- 
tion obtains against this in some minds as 
against telegraphy, while others give oppo- 
site testimony; that is, the continuous men- 
tal concentration and physical activity need- 
ful. Added to this are the evil effects pro- 
duced by the metal of which types are 
composed. A knowledge of the business is 
acquired in about four weeks, and during 
that period the time is given by the pupil; 
whatever is earned, so much an em, being 
allotted to the fellow-laborer who turns 
teacher. For one thousand ems the pay is 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents. When 
an adept in the business, one can earn $9 
per week. Theusual wages are perhaps $7. 
A copy reader gets $7, a proof reader from 
$12to $18. For both copy and proof read- 
er a generally good education is necessary; 
the better the education the better the read- 
er. Both demand an intuitive mind, that 
sees quickly into the meaning intended, 
though obscured by chirography. Both, 
but most especially the proof-reader, feel 
the neryous strain that comes from the con- 
stant tension of her mental faculties for ten 
hours a day. A type-setter seldom or never 
becomes a copy-reader, but a copy-reader 





often becomes a proof-reader, of whom 
there are about four or five in Boston. The 
girls who feed the presses are intellectually 
much inferior to the compositors; the latter 
are mostly American, the former Irish. As 
the girls do not complete their work, that is, 
do not take ‘‘proofs” and ‘‘make up” their 
matter, they are paid 10 per cent. less than the 
men. For reprint matter the girls do as 
well as the men, but on manuscript matter 
they fall below them, for they do not apply 
themselves so closely to master the difficul- 
ties of the manuscript. 
BOOK KEEPING. 


This is taught in Commerci&l Colleges, and 
in the High Schools and Evening Schools of 
the city, and, by single entry, in the first 
class of the grammar schools. Many, or 
rather some, merchants prefer that a clerk 
should have had no previous instruction in 
book-keeping on entering her employers’ 
office, as she then more quickly acquires the 
special method of that special merchant. 

COPYISTS. 


To become a copyist requires no special 
instruction. There are not more than a 
dozen women employed as copyists or clerks 
in lawyer's offices; but there are two firms 
of ladies who take in copying from lawyers’ 
offices and do it well. A number of girls 
are employed as copyists in the Public Li- 
brary, at the State House, Court House, 
Probate Office, Registry of Deeds, and in 
the library of the Natural History Building. 

KaTE GANNETT WELLS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE CRIME OF FREDERIC DOUGLASS. 


Few of the readers of newspapers, have any 
adequate comprchension of the hidden mo- 
tives which control the editors and publish- 
ers who assume to guide public opinion. Es- 
pecially in the criticisms upon men in impor- 
tant public offices, it is necessary to look be- 
hind the attack for its secret motive. 

The heinous crime for which the Wash- 
ington Republican has so bitterly assailed 
Frederic Douglass and demanded his remov- 
al from the position of Marshal, is his asser- 
tion that Washington City ‘‘has always been 
the hot-bed of snobbishness and _intoler- 
ance.” Now, unless this whole affair was 
simply ‘‘a tempest in a teapot,’’ meaning 
that somebody wanted the Marshalship, and 
‘the thing must be worked up,” the people 
there are very ‘‘thin-skinned,” and Douglass 
told the truth, which, after all, would not 
be saying any more about Washington than 
what might be said of Paris, Venice, or any 
great capital The summing up of the 
whole matter is simply this: Mr. Douglass 
is no politician; he does not act politically; 
he gave the Republican no printing; would 
enter into no bargain, nor allow it to dictate 
his appointments as a reward for its sup- 
port; and it all means the Marshalship. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CHICAGO, 


In Chicago the question of women being 
appointed school trustees, seems likely to 
be brought close to their homes. When the 
ladies get in earnest about anything, some. 
thing is generally done, and we understand 
that some of them are in earnest about the 
matter of having women appointed mem- 
bers of the School Board of Chicago. Mrs. 
T. B. Brown, President of the Woman’s 
Club, is one of the principal movers in the 
matter, but she has able assistants in the 
members of the Club and others. The fol- 
lowing petition is in circulation, and, we 
understand, has been numerously signed, 
addressed to the Mayor of Chicago: ‘‘Wo- 
men, equally desirous with men for the pro- 
motion of educational interests, equally anx- 
ious with men for the best development of 
the mental activities of children, and, from 
the daily charge of them in the home, per- 
haps more competent than men to judge of 
their intellectual needs and provide for them 
wisely, ask that hereafter they may consti- 
tute a part of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. They respectfully draw attention to 
the injustice of their exclusion from author- 
ized supervision of public school affairs— 
affairs of as grave importance to mothers as 
to fathers-—and claim that they are qualified 
to act in these advisedly and in such manner 
as to increase the beneficent results of the 
public school system. The able Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Peoria County, IIli- 
nois,is a woman, and women are honored and 
successful members of the school boards in 
the cities of Londonand Boston. Recogniz- 
ing the justice of this claim, made in earnest- 
ness and sincerity of purpose, we, the under- 
signed, respectfully petition your Honor, in 
the appointment of new members for the 
Board of Education, graciously to grant 
women a fair representation thereon.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Norau KENNEDY has recovered $1250 of 
the Standard Sugar Refining Company of 
Boston, for the loss of her husband’s life by 
the fall of a negligently constructed plat- 
form. 

Miss Kinessury, a teacher in a select 
school at Oregon, Holt County, Mo., having 
occasion to punish a pupil, a turbulent, un- 
truly boy named William Payne, aged thir- 
teen years; he resisted and struck her sev- 
eral blows with his fist in the breast, when 
she immediately turned to her seat and fell 
dead. ‘ 

Mrs. Matitpa YERKES, of Port Jarvis, 
N. Y., deposited with the Port Jarvis na- 
tional bank, in 1869, $2000 in government 
bonds, for the purpose of having them reg- 
istered. Before the registration was com- 
pleted the bank was robbed, and Mrs, 
Yerkes’s bonds went with the rest. She 
brought suit against the bank for the value 
of her bonds, and won her case, and the 
court of appeals has just affirmed the judg- 
ment given by the supreme court in Sulli- 
van County, in her favor. 

Tue Docness or Eprnsurer is the 
daughter of the Czar of Russia. Her posi- 
tion, just now, is not a little difficult. As 
the daughter of one sovereign, and the 
daughter-in-law of another, who, if the ma- 
jority of the London daily papers can bring 
it about, will soon be at war with one anoth- 
er, her lot is certainly not to be envied, and 
she deserves all our sympathy. Nor is her 
husband’s position much more enviable. 
The Duke still commands one of those very 
ironclads which the majority of English- 
men believe will shortly be in the Golden 
Horn, and assuming an unfriendly, if not 
an actively hostile attitude towards His 
Royal Highness’s father-in-law. 

Mrs. RicHarD CoBDEN has left papers of 
great importance concerning the history of 
‘her husband’s public life, which were with- 
held from publication on account of their 
revelations concerning individuals still liv- 
ing. These papers include a diary of events 
connected with the negotiation of the 
French commercial treaty, written in Paris 
at the time when Mr. Cobden, as the chief 
English Commissioner, was in constant 
communication with the Emperor Napo- 
leon, M. Rouher, Michel Chevalier, and 
other notabilities. They also embrace his 
daily observations during a tour in the Uni- 
ted States two years before the outbreak of 
the late civil war. This tour includes visits 
to Washington and the South, and the pub- 
lication of these memoirs is likely to be re- 
ceived with almost as much interest in this 
country as in England. 

GatL HAMILTON appears to consider Mrs. 
Hayes’s plainness of attire hardly encourag- 
ing to the dress reformers. She says, in the 
Christian Union: ‘‘There is not a woman 
from Mount Desert to Vancouver's Island 
who would not be willing to economize any 
day ina camel’s hair shawl costing three’or 
four times its weight in gold. Mrs. Hayes 
wears her hair plainly on the face and over 
the ears and fastened in a knot with a comb, 
not, I venture to assert, from any ‘1 am ho- 
lier than theu’ uppishness, but because she 
knows she has a face fine enough to stand 
it. She assumes black silk as innocently 
as the milkmaid dreamed of green, because 
that suits her complexion best, and because 
nothing is so dignified and distinguished, 
and the attempt to throw a wet blanket over 
Woman’s divine, artistic instinct of adorn- 
ment by calling it Mrs. Hayes’s camel’s hair 
shawl, only adds another to the myriads of 
futile efforts which man has already made 
to gather thorns of grapes and thistles of 
figs!” 

AnnA Boy_e, a little girl fourteen years 
old has been giving, in Washington, exhibi- 
tions of uncommon dramatic power. There 
were no stage accessories. No distance to 
give illusion. No prompter to help the 
player. No actors to support her. <A part 
of the time her father read the text. For 
the rest Grace Greenwood was the nurse, 
book in hand. The balcony on which this 
loveliest of Juliets cried, ‘‘Oh, Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?” was 
only the parlor floor behind a draped chair, 
yet ina moment that illusion was perfect. 
The first Juliet I ever saw that looked young 
enough to be Juliet, she was the creature 
she seemed. The tender voice was love’s 
own; so, too, was the gentle fervor, the 
girlish grace, the exquisite face and melting 
tones. She was neither amateur nor ac- 
tress. She was Juliet in Capulet’s garden. 
She simply used the language as her own. 
It was impossible to think of her receiving 
it from another, so complete was the flow, 
so perfect was the intonation, so utter the 
sympathy of her whospoke. It was poetry, 





and romance, it was no less reality. 
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THE SUPERIOR SEX. 
Iv. 


What would be thought of a body of wo- 
men who should vehemently urgue, in a 
public assembly, that men before partaking 
of their meals, had no right*to lift their 
voices in prayer and thanksgiving to the All- 
bounteous Giver for his mercy in supplying 
their every physical need, but that it is their 
duty to mourn, grieve, weep, and lament, 
te be exceedingly down-cast, dejected, and 
sorrowful; that men have no right to raise 
on their rich and fertile acres toothsome 
esculents and life-sustaining grains, but that 
it is their duty to plant only thorns and 
thistles, and in correboration of their state- 
ments should fall back on these words of 
Christ to Adam, ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou eat 
of the ground all the days of thy life,” and 
‘thorns also and tliistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.” 

What should you think, gentlemen, of 
their mental calibre, or their native tact and 
insight? ‘‘Fool” is probably the mildest 
epithet that would escape your lips. Yet 
they would be no more foolish, nor would 
the inculcating of such an idea be any more 
absurd than is the attempt to teach the duty 
of Woman's subjection. You would look 
upon such women very much as good sen- 
sible women look upon those of your sex 
who preach that Woman ought to be subor- 
dinate to man, and then, to fortify their 
teaching, thrust in her face the words of 
Christ to Eve, ‘‘Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband.” 

So long as you do all in your power to 
get away from your curse, do not dishonor 
yourselves by trying to teach Woman the 
duty of remaining under hers. You will 
never succeed if you do. You will never 
carry their conviction. You will be in very 
much the same condition as that Protestant 
clergyman would be who to-day should try 
to exercise the authority over the members 
of his church which was once wielded by 
the Catholic priesthood, and which indeed 
is, to some extent, still. Church-members 
fee] that they have the same right to judge 
for themselves as their minister has for him- 
self. So with women. They know that 
men have no more right to demand or en- 
force subordination from women than wo- 
men have to exact the same from men; they 
know very well that men have no right to 
prescribe or limit them; to tell them what 
they shall do and what they shall not do; it 
is their prerogative to judge for themselves 
as freely as man judges for himself. All 
this garrulity about Woman’s subordination 
is the very zenith of bombastic fustian, 
dogmatism, and superciliousness. 

The trouble is that men have been very 
severely one-sided in this matter. They 
have dwelt almost exclusively upon Wo- 
man’s curse, but seem to have entirely over- 
looked their own. They are like the par- 
ishioner who remembered very distinctly 
that part of the sermon which denounced 
his neighbor's faults, but was wholly un- 
aware that any part of it was applicable to 
himself. Very little, if any attention has 
ever been bestowed upon man’s curse, and 
even when there has been any, the gentlest, 
softest, tenderest, tamest, of all possible 
paraphrases have been put upon it; while 
the amount of time, labor, money, and en- 
ergy, that have been expended over Wo- 
man’s curse is absolutely incalculable, and 
the hardest, cruelest, most inhumanly un- 
just interpretations have been made of it. 

In view of this, we think it would be well 
to digress a little; to drop Woman’s curse 
fora time, andstudy Man’s. Her’s has been 
dwelt upon so loudly and so jong that we 
think it is high time to dilate upon his; we 
think very many men could gain profitable 
instruction which would lead them hereaf- 
ter to forever hold their peace on certain 
phases of the so-called ‘‘woman-question;” 
no longer unblushingly, impudently, and 
audaciously to assert that women ought to 
obey, while for themselves they claim the 
right to disobey; but frankly and unreserv- 
edly to acknowledge that woman's curse, 
like their own, was nothing but a prophecy. 

It certainly is not very complimentary to 
our intellectual acumen to confound a com- 
mand with that which has no resemblance 
to one; neither does it indicate a very large 
amount of fairness, ingenuousness, and sin- 
cerity, to call one statement a command and 
another a prophecy, not because they differ 
in construction, but because one happened 
to be spoken to a Woman and the other to 
a Man. Many illustrations might be given, 
if they were needed of the lamentable want 
of sound judgment and keen perception in 
denominating the separate clauses of this 
verdict as so manycommands. Supposing, 
for instance, that on that eventful night 
when President Lincoln was assassinated, 
some one with the gift of prescience could 
have appeared to him, and addressed him 
on this wise: ‘This night thy life shall be 
in the hands of an assassin; and he shall 
kill thee.” (This, observe, was the manner 
of Christ’s address to Eve.) Would this 
have been a command t» him to be killed, 
or a command to his mu: lerer to shoot him? 
Would it have been his duty to submit? 

Would he not have been justified in trying 
to escape and save her life? 

No one would have courage to bear the 
tidicule which would be heaped upon him, 


werebe to try to prove that such prophetic 
words would have made it obligatory on 
President Lincoln to meet death in the 
way he did. Yet, why it would be any 
more contrary to reasen than it is for men 
throughout Christendom, to descant in the 
same way on the prophetic words of the 
Almighty to Eve, we cannot conceive. 

Or again, disease prostrates some member 
of the ‘household. The angel of death ap- 
pears, and says to the stricken one, ‘‘Thou 
shalt live no longer; God shall sunder the 
cord which binds thee to earth.” Would 
this be a command to die, or a command 
that she had no right to do otherwise than 
to die. Would she not have a right to try 
to live, and to keep as long as possible out 
of the arms of death? Would not friends 
have aright to do all in their power to ward 
off threatening dissolution? 

Reasoning as the advocates of Woman’s 
subjection reason, she ought not even to 
want to live, and those who labor most as- 
siduously for a continuance of he: earthly 
existence are those who are acting in most 
direct opposition to the express require- 
ments of our divine Lord and Master. 

M. A. E; 
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POLYGAMY A CRIME. 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—I read the letter from 
a Mermon lady in the WoMAnN’s JOURNAL of 
May 5th, with much interest. Whatever 
others may sneeringly say of them, I fully 
believe that they are humbly taking up what 
they really think to be their cross. The 
question naturally arises then, ‘‘Who gave 
them this cross to bear?” Not God the Cre- 
ator, for He created man in His image, and 
gave him one wife. There were plenty of 
ribs for an additional number, if they had 
been part of the original plan. It was not 
until long after, when man became corrupt, 
unholy, and sensual, that we hear of a plu- 
rality of wives. If it was ever permitted, 
it was just as thousands of other sins, such 
as slavery, intemperance, etc., have been 
allowed foratime. That does not, how- 
ever, make them right. There is no other, 
even nominally Christian religion, that 
makes women bear all the cross, and men 
gainthe crown. For if a man be crowned 
as the king of a household, where but one 
wife gives him homage, what a happy man 
ought the husband of three, six, or eight 
noble women to be! 

In ancient times, men bore the cross. Jo- 

seph was sold into Egypt and through him, 
his people were saved from famine. Dan- 
iel was cast into the lion’s den, Stephen was 
martyred, Paul imprisoned and beaten. 
Our blessed Master Himself bore his own 
cross, was nailed to it, and in His dying 
hour lovingly cared for His mother. Wo- 
men were not then any more than now, non- 
entities. Miriam was noted in the early 
church; Hannah, ‘Dorcas, Phebe, Lois, 
Eunice, and scores of others like Mary and 
Martha; but never can I find one place, in 
the entire Bible, where Woman is asked to 
bear all the crosses. Neither can I admit the 
doctrine that the Mormon women so fully 
believe that looking about for good men, 
would ‘‘necessitate polygamy or multiplied 
spinsterhood.” There are thousands of 
young men, to-day, as good out of Utah as 
in Utah, who would gladly marry, if the 
women were as willing to work and live 
plainly as the women of Utah are. It is 
but so recent a thing since they settled a 
new country, where one necessarily endures 
many hardships, that they do not demand or 
expect luxuries like: those who have lived 
lives of ease. Our young ladies will have, 
1 fear, to learn this lesson yet, if they wish 
for happy homes, that economy is one of 
the Christian graces. The revelations seem 
to have come through men. Havethey had 
any such which place ignominy and shame 
upon themselves as they by those revela- 
tions have placed upon our sex? 
The recent decision of the court regard- 
ing ‘‘Ann Eliza,” shows that the world be- 
lieves that more than one wife in Utah 
means just what it does in California or any 
other part of the United States. No doubt, 
the women of Utah are, many of them, 
doing what they believe to be their Chris- 
tian duty. So did many a slave-holding 
woman, a few years ago, when human be- 
ings were bought andsoldand chained, and 
killed, professing Christians said it was a ‘‘di- 
vine institution,” and I doubt not they sin- 
cerely believed it. But somehow it was 
done away with. God permitted that, as 
He has many other things, but there came 
a day for slavery as I believe there will for 
polygamy, when every fetter was broken 
and the captive was free. 

It seems an absurd argument always 
brought forward, in defence of the system 
that ‘‘Every true woman longs unutterably 
for the nestling of her own child’s head 
upon her bosom.” There is no love on earth 
higher, deeper, more heaven-like than a 
mother’s love. But it seems to me a libel 
upon our sex, that we are so unpopular that 
we may be glad to be one of many wives. 
I believe that there are hundreds of men to- 
day, unmarried, who would make happy 
homes and devoted husbands. The wife 
‘may be a person” just as truly as if he 
were allowed by the laws of God and man to 
add another each time he saw a younger or 
prettier one. 





The writer of the article speaks of “the 





beautiful faith of the older women that is 
passing inte knowledge.” Faith in whom? 
Faith ip what? It may be very humble in 
Woman to believe that she is only worthy 
of afourth, fifth, eighth, (or whatever it may 
be,) part of a husband. But I believe that 
day is passing. Men or women of other 
states and other lands than Utah, firmly be- 
lieve it is a sin in God's sight, as slavery and 
intemperance were such. The former is 
done away with; the Church and Nation at 
last, are arousing to see the sin of the latter. 
Its doom is sealed. The cries of too many 
drunkards’ wives and children have ascend- 
ed to pass unheeded. There are other sins; 
there are houses that should make every wo- 
man blush as she walks the streets of our 
cities; blush for her own sex; blush that 
such a state of society exists. 'Woman may 
have been quiet too long upgn this delicate 
matter. Society is wrong. Every woman 
helps to make society. Let us, therefore, 
never fear to declare the old, true doctrine, 
that what is ‘‘sin in the woman is sin in the 
man,” and whether in Utah or out of it, if 
it be right for a man to have three or six 
wives, it is just as right for a woman to have 
the same number of husbands. Neither is 
right; both are equally wrong. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
wipiditibiiccitamania 


CAMBRIDGE WOMAN’S UNION. 


Mrs. Zina Fay Peirce, President of the 
‘Cambridge Woman’s Union” has present- 
ed the annual report. It appears that the 
regular meetings have been well attended, 
and a good interest kept up. The follow- 
ing topics have been discussed: 

1. How to reduce the expenses of living 
on Co-operation. 

2. Domestic Economy. 

3. The necessity of educating girls so 
that, if compelled to do so, they may be 
able to earn their living. 

4, What we saw at the Centennial. 

5. A description of the Social Union at 
Harvard Square, for the Industrial Classes, 
by Mrs. H. O. Houghton. 

6. Taxation. 

7. Ought Churches, Colleges and Charit- 
able Institutions to be taxed? 

8. The laws of Massachusetts relating to 
Married Women. 

9. Who ‘‘Mother Goose” really was. 

10. Art-essay upon Pottery and Porcelain, 
by Mrs. Isabella James. 

11. Woman Suffrage. 

12. Character-building in our Schools, by 
Mrs. Diaz, of Plymouth, N. H. . 

13. Co-operative or Systematic Visiting 
among the Poor, by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
of Boston. 

14. The Philosophy of Good Conditions, 
by Mrs. Thayer. 

15. The London Cooking School. 

16. The poet Spenser and his friends, b 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, of Concord, N. i. 

17. Whether the Cambridge Woman's 
Union had better be continued. 

18. Description of Vassar College, by 
Miss Maria Mitchell. | 

The report continues :— 

The afternoons upon which we enjoyed 
readings or conversation-lectures from Mrs. 
Houghton, Mrs. James, Mrs. Fieds, Mrs. 
Diaz, Mrs. Woolson and Miss Mitchell, were 
delightful occasions, and did much to raise 
the Society in the esteem of Cambridge wo- 
men. Mrs. Fields’ committee of sixteen 
for Systematic Visiting of the Poor, only 
waits for action on the part of the Ladies 
Humane Society of eld Cambridge to set to 
work. It is hoped that we shall be able to 
arrange with Mrs. Woolson to deliver her 
course of conversation-lectures or lessons on 
English Literature before the association 
next winter. We could not employ twelve 
of our Wednesday afternoons more profita- 
bly or agreeably than under the leadership 
of this accomplished woman. Twice has 
the presence of the members of the Cam- 
bridge Woman’s Union served the cause of 
womanhood in the councils of the State of 
Massachusetts. Once we were requested 
by Mrs. Leonard, of Springfield, to aid by 
the sympathy of our presence, the eloquence 
of those who were petitioning the Legisla- 
ture for a Woman’s Prison. In February 
last this same noble woman sent to us to 
come in and uphold her efforts and those of 
her co-workers in obtaining the appoint- 
ment of Advisory Boards of Women in con- 
nection with the Boards of State Charities. 

The report is hopeful of the good results 
to come from the ‘‘Union” and says:— 

Besides what we may do for our own 
community by our Union, it is no light 
thing to have a body of women always 
ready to stand by other women who go to 
the State House to try to bring about impor- 
tant reforms. Small, therefore, as we are, 
and limited as is perhaps our influence, still 
we are by our organization doing something 
to help the most sacred cause to which, as 
women, we can consecrate ourselves, the 
Cause of United Womanhood. 

Zina Fay PErRrce, 

President Cambridge Woman’s Union. 
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POWERS AND RIGHTS. 


Ep1tors JouRNAL:—Mrs. Robinson hand- 
ed me recently a letter from Mary U. Ferrin, 
commenting on a circular of the Malden 
Woman Suffragists. I do not think this 
lady and myself differ greatly, as a matter 
of fact, concerning the basis of Woman’s 
right to the ballot. The difficulty seems to 
be that the circular was not well enough. 
worded to convey to her the idea intended. 
A right and a power are frequently con- 
founded, though really two very distinct 
things. Men have no more right to Suf- 
frage than women have; but it is still a 
fact that their power in the matter is well 
nigh absolute, while women are powerless, 
and in point of fact, will not get the Suf- 
frage till Man gives it to her. She may de- 








mand it as a right, not beg it as a privilege; | 
but the voters of to-day are masters of the 
situation, and the Suffrage will be and is 
granted and withheld by these same voters 
of to-day, and the male citizens of the 
country. 

The white men of the country withheld 
for atime the ballot from the negroes, and 
then bestowed the ballot upon them. The 
power to confer the ballot upon the freed- 
men certainly was in the hands of the 
white men, and in the same way the power 
to confer the ballot upon women is in the 
hands of men. And Woman’s natural right 
to the ballot makes no difference. 

A child has the right to ask questions, 
but a parent has the power te withhold or 
allow the exercise of that right. If you 
lose your pocket-book, and I find it un- 
noticed by any one, you certainly have a 
right to the pocket-book, but I as certainly 
have the power to withhold it from or con- 
fer it upon you, and there is no way for you 
to get the pocket-book, though rightfully 
your own, unless I choose to give it to you. 

If you, discovering I had your money, 
should say, ‘That belongs to me. You 
have the power to give it or keepit. Are 
you willing longer to withhold from me 
what rightfully belongs to me?” you would 
hardly feel, I think, as if you had been 
begging favors of me. Conferring a right 
is not creating a right; and though Man has 
the power to confer Suffrage upon Woman, 
he certainly has no right to withhold it 
from her. You can deprive me of my 
rights, and again yield me my rights, the 
rights themselves all the time remaining the 
same. A. A. KNIGHTS. 
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A SHARP COMPARISON. 





The attitude of the President and of his 
party in regard to the policy of conciliation 
which he is trying to carry out, and which 
some of his friends are secretly wishing to 
see fail, even though its failure must be dis- 
astrous to the best interests of the country, 
puts the New York World in mind of an 
old story which has been often told, yet 
which may be worth repeating. Two Irish 
hod-carriers made a wager of a pint of 
whiskey, the one betting that he could 
carry his companion up the ladders to the 
top of a five-story building, and the other 
betting that he could not. Barney seated 
himself in the hod and waited calmly with 
his pipe in his mouth while Jimmy shoul- 
dered him and toiled slowly up the danger- 
ous ascent. With many a painful stumble 
he made his way up the ladders, and sat his 
burden down in triumph on the topmost 
scaffold. ‘‘There,” said he, ‘I’ve won.” 
“Yes,” answered his comrade, sadly, ‘‘but 
I had great hopes when you: thripped com- 
in’ up the last laddher.”” Thus the Repub- 
lican party sits anxiously in the hod while 
Hayes carries it painfully up the ladders of 
conciliation which it has claimed unsafe 
and impracticable. If he succeeds in win- 
ning his way to the top the party will be 
virtually beaten, and if he fails the party 
and the President will go to destruction 
together. There are thousands of politi- 
cians who have ‘‘great hopes’ to-day as 
they feel him staggering and breathing 
heavily under the load he carries. 

niet 


THE INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER. 





Gen. Swift, of Boston, who for some 
twenty yearshas been prominent in milita- 
ry, political, and convivial associations, re- 
ferringin the Tabernacle to his mother’s 
prayers, said: ‘I never left my mother in 
my life but what she said to me, ‘I want to 
live long enough to see you come to your 
Lord and to your Saviour.’ It was the con- 
clusion of every separation, it was the bur- 
den of every letter she wrote to mein her 
life. Iremember on one occasion, andethere 
are those here that can recall the fact, that 
I was invited by my fellow-citizens to deliver 
in Tremont Temple .an address upon the 
campaign in Mississppi, at the surrender of 
Port Hudson. The mayor of the city pre- 
sided. The hall was crowded, and we were 
all ata white heat of patriotism, and I was 
endeavoring to picture the advance and oc- 
cupation of our victorious army on those 
blood-stained uplands. The scene was vivid- 
ly before me, and when I came to where our 
men ran up the dear old flag on the flagstaff, 
where for more than two months had been 
flaunting in our eyes the standard of rebell- 
ion, the whole audience went wild, the mu- 
sic struck up, and they rose up on their feet, 
surging and swaying with cheers. As I 
stood there alone amid this wild outburst of 
enthusiasm, I looked -into the left gallery 
and saw one pale, unemotional face; it was 
the face of my mother. She is alittle wo- 
man, and it seems as if 1 could lift her in 
the palm of my hand, but she had great love 
and faith, and when I met her she said, ‘I 
have given you freely, my son, to the coun- 
try, but, oh, if I could see you stand there 
and talk for your Saviour, I would ask noth- 
ing more on this earth.’ And when I took 
my stand I went home directly to that moth- 
er. I don’t know that I can get on with this 
part of the story, but you will all under- 
stand the difficulty. The stars in the skies 
scarcely outnumber the prayers she had 
given to her Father on my behalf, and I was 
going home, the last one in her band of chil- 
dren, resolved to tell herthat her Saviour 





was my Saviour, and her God was my God, 
We were all there, an unbroken and a re. 
deemed family. She gathered me in her 
arms as tenderly as when I was a helpless 
child. There isa passage in Scripture, ‘Ex. 
cept ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ I know what that means, [ 
know what it is to feel asa little child, if my 
hairs are gray with the footfalls of time,” 
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EDUCATION OF NEW ENGLAND GIRLs. 








There is a great deal of force in the fol- 
lowing criticism on the education of girls 
inNewEngland: ‘‘Our girls are run through 
the common school factory like so many 
kernels of wheat in a mill, and when they 
graduate can answer many head-breaking 
questions. A large part of what they are 
taught in schools might appropriately be 
headed, ‘‘Things worth Forgetting.” The 
mothers are anxious that they should com. 
plete their education as soon as possible, 
and in case they belong to the more fortu- 
nate or middle classes, the daughters are 
expected to look upon all domestic employ- 
ment as degrading. As soon as the pupil 
graduates from school, of whatever grade, 
she naturally seeks employment in harmony 
with the condition of society in which she 
finds herself. If in Boston, she is sure to 
find domestic employment generally frown- 
ed upon. This is the reason why many of 
our well-educated young women reject de- 
sirable situations in good families. It ig 
unreasonable to find fault with the young 
jadies for not engaging in avocations that 
all the usages of society condemn, how- 
ever unjustly, and consider degrading. 
Mothers should teach their daughters that 
“‘Woman’s technical work is the organiza- 
tion and fulfilment of the duties of home 
life’; they should examine the nature of 
these duties before they talk too severely 
upon the training, duties and position of 
our ‘‘shop-girls.””. Would any mother con- 
sent that a son should marry a young wo- 
man engaged in domestic labor, as soon as 
the same person were she employed in a 
fashionable store, and equally educated? 
If not, then you can realize something of 
the feelings of those whom circumstances 
oblige to seek the best position offered, in 
keeping with respectability, if not of profit. 
We should therefore endeavor to make do- 
mesticemployment honorable. Then young 
ladies who now crowd for a place in stores, 
or as book-binders, type-setters, etc., would 
be equally anxious and willing to engage in 
domestic employment, where they would 
be preparing to become better wives, better 
mothers; and we should have happier hus- 
bands and more of them. 
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WOMEN IN GUILFORD. 


The women of Guilford, Ct., have been 
enlarging their ‘“‘sphere” in a most remark- 
able way. They began two years ago with 
lighting the streets, for which no provision 
had previously been made, They set up 
lamp-posts and furnished lamps, which they 
have kept trimmed and burning ever since, 
for the benefit of husbands and youn} lov- 
ers belated on dark nights. Then they took 
the village park in hand and put it in pre- 
sentable order, and last Saturday turned 
out in force to give it a regular spring clean- 
ing. Each lady was attired for the work, 
and had a rake trimmed with gaily-colored 
ribbons, and the procession was escorted to 
the ground by a brass band which enlivened 
with music the day's exercises. Upon 
reaching the ground the ladies took posses- 
sion of the park and allotted the work to be 
done in sections. All masculine intruders 
during the performance vere compelled to 
pay a fine, which went into the society's 
coffers, to be devoted to future enterprises 
of utility or charity. Wecan see but one 
objection to such proceedings—if persisted 
in there is danger that they will undermine 
the popular objections to giving Woman 
the ballot. —Commonwealth. 
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THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 


One item of advice, which is given by all 
the better class of writers upon the health 
of women, cannot be too highly approved 
or too faithfully followed. It is to the im- 
portance of exercise in the open air and on 
foot. Carriage riding is too lazy an exercise 
to do much good. Exercise implies person- 
al exertion, the use of one’s own limbs, and 
three, four, five or six miles a day is not too 
much for a woman in respectable health. 
How many American women take every day, 
or thrice, or twice, or once a week in the 
open air, even a three-mile walk, or exer- 
cise equivalent? Very few, as we all know, 
and until they do, so they must expect to 
have indigestion and headache and 
“nerves,” and to suffer from weakness pecu- 
liar to their sex. What our women need, is 
not instruction in the minutie of anatomy 
and physiology, not an acquaintance with 
the symptoms of diseases, but inducements 
to such a manner of life as will make such 
knowledge almost superfluous to them, be- 
cause their health is so sound and the per- 
formance of their peculiar functions so nat- 
ural and orderly. This is the case with the 
women of most other countries. If moth- 
ers will see that their daughters live whole- 
some lives, do not overstudy, do not weaken 
themselves by dissipation and excitement, 
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and take open-air exercise every day with- 
out fear of soiling their shoes or their bon- 
nets, because of a little rain, nature will do 
and teach them all the rest that is necessary. 


—F. 
A BRAVE MONTENEGRIN WOMAN. 


Mr. Gladstone writes: ‘‘A sister and four 
prothers, the four ef course all armed, are 
making a pilgrimage or excursion to a 
church. The state of war with the Turks 
being normal, we need not wonder when 
we learn that they are attacked unawares 
on their way, in a pass where they proceed 
in single file, by seven armed Turks, who 
announce themselves by shooting dead the 
first of the brothers and dangerously wound- 
ing the second. The odds are fearful, but 
the fight proceeds. The wounded man 
leans against the rock, and, though he re- 
ceives another and fatal shot, kills two of 
the Turks before he dies. The sister 
presses forward, and grasps his rifle and 
his dagger. At last all are killed on both 
sides, excepting herself and a single Turk. 
She asks for mercy, and he promises it, but 
names her maidenly honor as the price. 
Indignant, and perceiving that he is now 
off his guard, she stabs him with the dag- 
ger. He tears it from her hand, they close, 
and she dashes the wretch over the precipice 
into the yawning depths below.”—JN. Y. 
Times. 
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A MOTHER'S JOY. 


The habeas corpus proceeding, whereby 
Mrs. Iva Martin seeks to gain possession of 
her eight-months old babe, was before Judge 
Lawrence, in the Supreme Court, Chambers, 
recently. Col. George H. Hart, her coun- 
sel, stated to the court that Mrs. Martin’s 
child had been taken away by her husband 
on Monday, while she was temporarily ab- 
sent from the house. The counsel also 
stated that it was necessary for the health 
of both mother and child that they should 
be together. M1. Martin’s counsel stated 
that the mother had abandoned her child 
for several days, and that the father of the 
child had placed it under the care of a wet- 
nurse. Judge Lawrence directed a refer- 
ence to Louis J. Grant to ascertain as to 
the proper custodian of the child. He or- 
dered the babe, however, to be given to the 
mother until the decision of the matter. 
At the announcement of the decision Mrs. 
Martin became almost hysterical through 
joy at regaining possession of the babe. 
She rushed hurriedly over to where the 
wet-nurse was sitting and clutched the baby 
eagerly in her arms. She was then led out 
with some difficulty, being almost overcome 
by her feelings. 


HUMOROUS. 


A colored postmaster is now called a black- 
mailer. 


The rabbit is timid, but no cook can make 
it quail. 

An unpaid for yacht is now politely termed 
a floating debt. 


A money lender isa man who makes money 
on principal. 


A barber’s little sapere is liable to be- 
come a strapping fellow. 

Coming suddenly into the possession of a 
title to real estate is a surprise in-deed. 


Mrs. Partington remarks that few per- 
sons now-a-days suffer from suggestions of 
the brain. 


A cute Yankee says he thinks that, in- 
stead of giving credit to whom it is due, the 
cash had better be paid. 

The Pekin Gazette is one thousand years 
old. The editor has never had a visit from 
the man who has ‘‘taken your paper since 
it started.” 

Lord Beaconsfield being asked, the other 
day, how he liked the House of Lords, re- 

lied, ‘‘I feel as if I were dead, but in the 
lysian Fields. 

“John,” asked a doctor of the apothe- 
cary’s boy, “did Mrs. Green get the medi- 
cine Lordered?” “I guess so,” replied John, 
‘“forI saw crape on the door-knob this morn- 











ing.’ 

The Hartford Times is moved to laughter 
because the Courant announces the deuth of 
a gentleman, forty-seven years old, who had 
been a subscriber fcr that paper for fifty 
years. 
ae D psi master up?” asked an early vis- 
itor of a nobleman’s valet. ‘‘Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the valet’ with great innocence; ‘‘the 
pe ney oe I carried him up about three 
o'clock.” 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, little cart, 
ow I wonder where thou art. 

Come and lay this fearful dust, 

Ere our lungs fill up and bust. 


“2th pullin” is a Western dentist’s sign. 


When a man says, ‘‘Governor” now in 
South Carolina it is known whom he means. 
But when a man says “Colonel” in a crowd- 
ed South Carolina bar-room, every man, 
as usual, rises to his feet-—except about five, 
and they are ‘‘generals.” 

A rustic recently entered a store in Con- 
necticut and sat down in front of an iron safe 
to warm his feet. After sitting some twenty 
or thirty minutes he remarked that he ‘‘nev- 
er did like them kind of stoves—they don’t 
throw out scarcely any heat, those gas-burn- 
ers'don’t.” 

‘‘While conversing yesterday on financial 
topics with the president of one of our lead- 
ing banks, we remarked,” etc. It was in 
this style that a country editor opened his 
leading editorial a few weeks ago. It sub- 
sequently transpired that he had gone in 
there to request the loan of a dollar. 





Something 
we 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 

An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mai), 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Encianp Novetty Maxv- 
PACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN $m15 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. . 


Revolrersisaciaatieetane 


WESTERN GUN Works, 








REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Rerorm. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 21 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
§22" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre for any college, ving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh “pl ropriate exercises. 

The new | house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —— and ia ae ad Natural a 
tory, open upon a e public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
~ address, and an interview arra if desired. 
y? CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


bam my made in this Institution will draw interest 
rly, commencing on the first of April, July, 


tober and January in each year. vidends a- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has opal 
fund of 000 for the protection of 


tee 
its positors, in addition to the amount required to 
= set aside semi-annually by the new Savings | 
aw. 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
OPIUMa ses 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most eee meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs. Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. 
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TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures. Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘“‘Woman in 
American Society." It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 18 not desirable, but for 
the simple reagon that to make it acceptable, it must, 
in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental! discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston. tyl4 





Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2Maps. Cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

ge" These three books contain just the informa- 
tron people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Ruseo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH 0. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
aplace in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States.”"— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 
BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectnal requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraite 
will stand unrivaled,”—7. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emrrson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowen. 530 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems. By THomas Gray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 30 cents. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents for a large part of New England, for 
these Celebrate nstruments, whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of construction are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they also have drawn from the highest 
musical authors such commendations as the following: 


“Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undieguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 


“Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full gutice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials.—ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present eta were Pianos 
will be for sale at No. 126 TREMONT 
ST., former store of G. D. Russell & Co. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


THE SHINING RIVER. | roe Nance: 


BY = Gey ove ges of 
H. Ss. & W. 0. Perkins, } ny y A by 
schools about to 
GoondD NEW B. | purchase. 





BY They ‘will bear 
comparison with 
R. M. Mcintosh, any others. 


THE SHINING BIVER has a pure, sweet 
title a appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 


“Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,’ page 130. 


GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the require- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. Repre- 
sentative songe are: 


“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 96. 
‘Hear Him calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction from 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms, Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu. 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen hist of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by pernne who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 W: n Street, 
GHEAD OF NKLIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








Boston, April 20, 1877. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines 
BABY LAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 
WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
IS popular Pictorial M ine for the You 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. ll 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the fanny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


IIT. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “ Achsah.” 
Tilustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with te drawn from ph phs by Mies C, }. 
Northam. This unique serial o' ae ernarng in 
Europe is atrne record of the experiences a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her V: 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her hotidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon’s etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 
V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY - 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 


MARGARET OND ECKERSON 
Kilustrated by _— CURTIS. 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


Vil. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY a - PAPERS.” 


Vill. 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ent of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8.8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, M 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, > 
McAdoo, M Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R.. Col ty 


Mrs. Clara Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Ma 
gage, quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, ies Fo P. 
Chaplin, . B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 
Ladies secure LarGE Prorirs by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


= 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norsé, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. Theground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and ‘Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The Frénch in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis beli¢ved, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, June 2, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial t, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. peg sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until am explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan, 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are equnestiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their — ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE PEACE FESTIVAL.—LETTER FROM 
MRS. HOWE. 


At Sea, May 15th, 1877. 

This brief letter, dear JouRNAL, instead of 
giving you news, must begin by taking up 
one of the many stitches unavoidably 
dropped before my departure from our 
dear native shores. I have already told 
you where I am, but not that we are within 
some fifteen hours of Queenstown, where 
we expect to land a number of our passen- 
gers at an early hour to-morrow. 

My first anxiety is to repair an omission 
which is not chargeable to my want of re- 
membrance, but to my want of time. So 
many things had to be done, in view of 
my intended long absence, that I was quite 
unable to do something that it lay very near 
my heart to do. This was to sound my 
annual bugle call, summoning the mothers 
and sisters of this community to appoint 
and hold their simple and earnest festival 
of the world’s peace, on the 2d day of June. 
I hope to keep this feast, with some faithful 
friends in London. But it will grieve me 
very much to learn that it has not been 
kept in Boston, and in the various places 
in which Mothers’ Day festivals have been 
held in former years. Shaken by the mo- 
tion of the vessel, my eyes and head fatigued 
by the same, I yet cling to the unsteady 
pen long enough to pray all who love God 
and man in sincerity, to aid these simple 
rites according to their best ability. 

Small as the attempt has been, it has 
already given a special consecration to the 
beginning of the fair month of roses and 

.of long days of sunshine. From all of 
these roses let us still pluck our garland; 
from those long days let us still make a 
solemn hour ortwo joyous with the thought 
that man need not of necessity strive with 
man, and that the bloody methods of war 
are not eternal in the councils of the Most 
High. Let me, in seeking another hemi- 
sphere, carry with me not a lengthened 
chain, but an elastic bond of love and good- 
will which shall thrill between England and 
America with a true sympathy and ready 
intelligence. And as for the sacred cause 
of Peace: 

“Aid it, paper; aid it, pen; 

Aid it, thoughts of earnest men.” 

And O, hearts of earnest women! let me 
leave it safely to your true and tender care, 
which, in my view, God has commissioned 
to deal with the last enemy of mankind 
that shall be destroyed, the death which 
slays the manhood of the slayer, and wastes 
that of his victim. 

JuLt1a Warp Howe. 


ip 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
one of the best, if not the very best, we 
have ever had. The weather was perfect. 
The June sky had come into that of those 
last days of May. Buds, blossoms, and the 
tender green of the Spring, made the world 
fragrant and beautiful. The spirit of peace 
and harmony that was outside pervaded all 
the sessions. 

At the first meeting, on Monday evening, 
James T. Fields read his admirable lecture 
on ‘Sydney Smith, the Reformer,” to an 
audience that appreciated the sturdy spirit 
and the heroic courage of the man who 
dared to expose and throttle some of the 
glaring evils of his time. The fine delinea- 
tion of the reformatory spirit and method 
helped to give the right tone to the first 
session of the anniversary meeting. 

The evening meeting _lost the presence 
and speech of Miss Beedy, who was de- 
tained by illness, 

Atthe morning session the Meionian Hall 
was filled with those who have never failed 
to be present at each annual meeting for 
many years. Beside these, there were a 
number of new faces. The reading of the 
encouraging reports of the New England 
Association and of the State Societies, to- 
gether with brief pertinent speeches, filled 
up the morning. 

In the afternoon the hall was crowded 
with a sympathetic and interested audience. 
Every speech was ‘practical and valuable. 
But the crowning pleasure of the occasion 
was the presence and speech of William 
H. Channing, who had arrived only two 
days before. Mr. Channing attended the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention ever held 
in Massachusetts, twenty-seven years ago, 








at Worcester. He has always and every- 
where been a true friend and helper since. 
But when, for the first time in many years, 
he stood once more on his native soil, the 
memories that crowded with the occasion 
would not be repressed. He recounted 
reminiscences of the old times, and gave 
vivid pictures of the gatherings, far differ- 
ent from this one, in which he had helped to 
inaugurate the Woman Suffrage movement. 
Then he told us of the work and of the 
influence of women in England, and all the 
while his words—and his face—were a ben- 
ediction which wili help to lighten the bur- 
den of every hour which lies between us 
and the final victory. Then A. Bronson 
Alcott, who is not often with us, added his 
words of wisdom and instruction, and the 
afternoon closed one of our best sessions. 

The evening session was held, according 
to announcement, in Tremont Temple. Mrs. 
Livermore, one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can women, made one of the best, clearest, 
and most forcible speeches ever heard from 
her lips. Wendell Phillips, peerless among 
men, gave us a speech, which, in breadth, 
beauty, and power of expression, surpassed 
even his own wonderful utterances. 

It is always to be regretted that we have 
not a phonographic reporter on such occa- 
sions, to give to the great world outside, 
speeches which maintain and illustrate great 
principles, and which hold an audience, now 
hushed to silence, and now moved to rap- 
turous applause. The reports found else- 
where in these columns are the best we are 
able to give. But they are only skeletons 
of the speeches, which should have been 
heard by an audience that overflowed Tre- 
mont Temple, instead of by the seven or 
eight hundred who were present. The ses- 
sions were good from first to last, and will 
not only tell on the work here, but the good 
word for Colorado will help there also. 

L. 8. 





IN MEMORIAM---EDWARD EARLE. 


It was my intention to write an article 
for the JouRNAL, in order to establish my 
own identity, upon finding my initials ap- 
pended to an extract published therein in 
the issue of May 12. 

A recent event, however, has changed the 
current of my thoughts for the time being, 
and perhaps it will not be out of place to 
pay a word of tribute to the memory of 
one who, though not so publicly identified 
with the Suffrage movement as some others, 
was one of its warmest advocates, working 
for it in many private ways besides laboring 
assiduously for the election of women on 
school boards of this city; his wife serving 
in that capacity for five years, the only wo- 
man on the Board. After that, his daugh- 
ter and brother’s widow took the place. 
They still remain the only women, and his 
own Ward, the only one represented by 
women in the city, and they belong to his 
own family. Fortunately, they redeem 
Worcester from the unenviable position of 
being unrepresented in her educational de- 
partment by the sex to which is now gen- 
erally accorded superior fitness for teach- 
ing, while other cities and towns in the 
State are fast coming forward to award this 
little meed of justice. 

His brother, T. K. Earle, of this city, is 
well-known for his zealous efforts in behalf 
of temperance and Woman Suffrage, sever- 
ing his connection with the Republican 
party on all State issues in consequence of 
its vacillating policy, but Edward Earle 
continued its firm adherent,although deeply 
regretting its refusal to adopt these living 
issues into its platform. Though not a 
radical, his sympathies were always on the 
side of right and justice, and with the poor 
and wronged of every nationality, whether 
ina distant land or appealing to him for 
personal aid. A model of untiring indus- 
try in the discharge of the numerous pub- 
lic and private trusts confided to him, in- 
cluding city, State and national, no one 
could detect in the cheerfulness of manner 
with which he responded to every call, the 
overburdening cares preying upon him. 
He laid down his pen only to take his bed, 
to rise from it no more. 

The year 1811 was rather prodigal to 
Massachusetts in its gift of illustrious ben- 
efactors to the human race born on her 
soil. Mr. Earle, a few weeks younger than 
Mr. Sumner, in a more domestic sense and 
ina more private character, was possessed 
of the same boundless love for his fellow- 
men, which radiated through every feature. 

As Miss Putman, of Lottsburgh, Va., 
once said of him, the sight of his counte- 
nance was a benediction. In it was com- 
bined the simplicity of the child with the 
benignity of the father. Perhaps his great- 
est fault was that he saw only the goodness 
in human nature, and his generous sympa- 
thies led him too often into a forgetfulness 
of himself and his own interests, that he 
might assist others. He may not have been 
as shrewd as some, for shrewdness is not 
the natural accompaniment of qualities 
that make up a character like his. It is 
refreshing, in a world of inordinate love of 
gain and vaulting ambition, in an age when 
recklessness of means marks the attainment 
of the end proposed, to meet occasion- 
ally an example of disinterested motives, 
free from the distrust that prevades the 
business world; but it is a boon dearly 





bought. As financial interests are at present 
managed, it is impossible for an henest 
man to sail clear of breakers of some sort. 
Either the physical system will give way 
in the struggle, or the moral nature suc- 
cumb to the influences brought to bear 
upon it. Of the former the number is little 
suspected; of the latter we are continu- 
ally reminded by its startling exhibitions 
throughout the country, while the attempted 
remedies are proving a national scourge. 
Witness the investigations that consume 
the greater part of the sessions of Congress 
with no beneficial result to the world, but 
rather adding to the general distrust. Take, 
for example, three of our best public men, 
Gen. Howard, Colfax, and Blaine, with 
whose services the country could ill afford 
to dispense, each of whom doubtless could 
present as pure a record as any one of those 
who presumed to sit in judgment. Surely 
there is something rotten in Denmark, need- 
ing an investigation much more radical 
than has yet been attempted, and commenc- 
ing nearer home. But I have drifted away 
from my subject. 8. E. W. 
Worcester, Mass. 





PEACE FESTIVAL. 

The “Peace Festival,” or ‘‘Mother’s 
Day,” will be celebrated June 2, at 2 P, M., 
at the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, No. 4 Park St.,Boeston. Every lover of 
peace should be present. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday evening, May 28, at 7.45 P. 
M., an audience of about three hundred 
persons assembled in Tremont Temple at 
the opening session of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. Promptly 
at the appointed hour a number of active 
friends of the movement took seats on the 
platform, and were greeted with warm ap- 
plause. 

In the absence of the President of the As- 
sociation, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Blackwell called the meeting to order and 
made several announcements in regard to 
the Convention of the Association next day. 
He then introduced Mr. James T. Fields, 
who gave a very interesting address upon 
‘‘Sydney Smith the Reformer.” Aftera brief 
biographical sketch of the childhood and 
youth of this great philanthropist, Mr. 
Fields expressed his conviction that if Syd- 
ney Smith were alive to-day, he would be 
ranked among such men as Curtis, Higgin- 
son, Phillips, Channing, and others, in the 
advocacy of that incontestable and incontro- 
vertible right called Woman Suffrage. (Ap- 
plause.) He then refuted certain statements 
often made in regard to Sydney Smith’s 
private life, and especially the charge that 
he was a wine-bibber. He was by no means 
such. He was a firm believer in the theory 
that cold water never made a person com- 
mit a sin. 

Mr. Frexps, speaking of Smith’s wit, 
which was almost incomparable, spoke of 
his kind-heartedness and his unpretentious- 
ness. He never had anything to ~ A against 
this country, but was always its f A. and 
the firm friend of prominent Americans in 
Great Britain. omen owe him a great 
debt, for he was one of the earliest and 
strongest champions of their rights, What he 
asked for women was an opportunity to fit 
themselves fora life, which might otherwise 
be nothing but commonplace. He claimed 
that the instruction ef women made the 
whole world better. He saw Woman suf- 
fering from old abuses, and sprang like the 
ready and powerful champion that he al- 
ways was, to the aid of the weak and worthy. 
His constant claim was that when you edu- 
cated and improved Woman you always 
made Man better. 

Sydney Smith’s wit was of a very differ- 
ent kind from much that is floating around 
the world at present. It was a pure wit 
which Smith always uttered by veice or 
pen, and in this connection r. Fields 
spoke in very severe terms of the indelicate 
and coarse wit which is too often now pass- 
ed around as a genuine article. He had 
nothing but disgust for any man who made 
him laugh at the expense of his delicacy. 

The latter part of his lecture was devoted 
to a critical analysis of Mr. Smith, who, he 
said, was the most influential of the great 
and true men of histime. He pictured the 
times in which Sydney Smith lived, espe- 
cially during his twenty-eight years’ con- 
nection with the Edinburgh Review, where- 
in he made a constaut and relentless war 
upon all sorts of evil, injustice and wrong. 

aving a firm respect and even reverence 
for the right, he fought the corruption of 
his time with a keen blade and a strong arm. 

Mr. Frecps also gave an interesting ac- 
count of the visit of Charles Sumner when 
but twenty-six years old, to Sydney Smith, 
and of the impression which Mr. Sumner 
received from him. The lecture sparkled 
with Mr. Fields’s well-known keen wit and 
delightful humor, and was filled with char- 
acteristic anecdotes of Smith’s life, and 
madea charming evening’s entertainment, 
of which the audience often showed their 
— by frequent laughter and ap- 
plause, 








Mr. BLACKWELL said he was sorry that, 
after hearing this fine account of a man who 
might be called the pioneer of Woman Suf- 
frage in Great Britain so many years ago, 
the lady who should have given us a state- 
ment of the continuation and growth of the 

ood work which was thus begun in Eng- 
and, was unable to be present to-night. He 
had received a note from Miss Mary E. Bee- 
dy, stating that she was quite ill and would 
probably be unable to attend the Conven- 





tion today, He then introduced Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, who called the attention of the audi- 
ence to the Convention to-morrow, and ex- 

ressed the great pleasure which all present 
had ores in hearing of the noble life of 
Sydney Smith, to whose disinterested labor 
women all over the world were indebted. 
She announced that Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Wendell Phillips would be among 
the speakers at the closing session of the 
Convention in Tremont Temple Tuesday 
evening. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The business meeting of the Associatlon 
began in the Meionaon, at 10.30 a.m. An 
audience of about five hundred was present, 
the greater share of them being ladies. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, who announced that 
the first business of the day was to listen 
to the report of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone, after a few remarks 
of welcome to those who had come to the 
meeting, read the report, as follows: 

NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


In presenting the Ninth Annual Report of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Committee. beg leave to state, that 
the specific action of this Association has 
been to furnish the means necessary to carry 
forward the work. This very important in- 
strumentality has been mainly accomplished 
by the charming Festival, which, we all re- 
member, brought wit and wisdom, music 
and eloquence, ‘‘the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates,” the good social time, and the 
better solid contributions, which came by 
hundreds and by fifties in dollars, and by 
hundreds and fifties in cents, until the treas- 
ury was so far replenished, that the work of 
the year has been accomplished without a 
debt. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, will 
make their respective reports. It remains, 
therefore, for this Committee, only to bring 
to you some facts of the year’s work, and 
some of the results, successes, and signs of 
promise which this first year of our second 
century has brought us. 

Conspicuous among these signs, is the 
effective manner in which women are assum- 
ing their rights wherever it is possible, 
quietly ignoring the clamor that is raised 
against them on the one hand while, on the 
other, is the manly recognition of their real 
achievement. Miss Lavinia Goodell, of 
Wisconsin, studies law; is admitted to the 
bar; she has a case which is appealed to the 
Supreme Court—Miss Goodell asks permis- 
sion to follow her case into that court. Judge 
Ryan, of the Supreme Court, takes three 
months to make up his mind, and then ren- 
ders a decision that a woman cannot prac- 
tice law in any court in that State. When 
the next Legislature assembles, a petition is 
presented, signed by nearly every lawyer 
of Rock, Co., asking for the passage of a 
law by which no person shall be prohibited 
from the practice of lawin any court in 
that State, on sccount of sex. Judge Ryan 
was very ill at the time. His friends said 
the passage of such a law would kill him. 
But the law was passed. The good result 
was, that women now have a legal right to 
the legal profession in Wisconsin, and the 
fact served as a tonic to cure Judge Ryan. 
Minnesota possesses a similar law. Miss 
Alta Hulett practiced law in Chicago, and 
when she died, the lawyers of that city and 
county, by a public meeting, recorded their 
esteem for her asa woman and as a lawyer, 
their regret at her early death, and in a series 
of resolutions, published their recognition 
of the woman lawyer. 

Women quietly occupy the pulpit, and 
are so evidently suitable for religious teach- 
ers, that when Dr. Craven charges Rev. 
Isaac See, pastor of the Wickliff Church of 
Newark, N. J., amember of the Presbytery, 
with disobedience to the divinely enacted or- 
dinance, in reference to the public teaching 
and speaking of women in churches... 
“that he did in the pulpit of said church 
and before the congregation, then assembled 
for public worship, at the usual hour of 
morning service, there introduce a woman, 
whom he permitted and encouraged then 
and there publicly to teach and preach,’’ 
the vote against Dr. See is only four major- 
ity, sixteen to twelve—and women go onall 
the same, in the women’s meetings, in the 
mixed meetings, in the Tabernacle, in the 
pulpit. Boston University keeps its theo- 
logical department open to women, gradu- 
ates Anna Oliver, who immediately is called 
to a good parish, and if any vulgar clergy- 
man uses indecent language about the wo- 
man minister, it is so much the worse for 
that clergyman. 

Women are members of the Granges, with 
an equal vote and voice with the male mem- 
bers. 

In the great temperance movement, wo- 
men are important factors as lecturers, 
writers, editors, and their Temperance pa- 
pers ‘“‘Our Union,” “The Morning,” and the 
‘‘Living Issue,” bristle with the demand now 
first recognized by them, of Suffrage for 
women, as a temperance instrumentality. 

Women last fall attended primary politi- 
cal meetings,—invited to.do so by Prohibi- 
tionists—where they were in many cases 
helpful in the nomination of good men to 
the Legislature. 





The Woman's Congress has become one 
of the voices to which the world listens. 

The Sunday Meetings of Women, carried 
on by women, and for women, are reveal. 
ing them to themselves as spiritual and in. 
tellectual forces. 

In the medical profession, the full recog- 
nition of women is accomplished, when the 
American Medical Association at Philadel. 
phia, affirmed the right of Dr. Sarah Has- 
kell Stevens to represent the Illinois Medica] 
Society in that body, and the Bolyston Med. 
ical Committee, appointed by the President 
and Fellows ofHarvard University, and eight 
physicians, unanimously awarded a prize of 
$200 to Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, for the 
best disertation on the subject proposed for 
1876. 

The changed tone of the public feeling is 
manifest also by the tone of the press, and 
its larger control by women. In Colorado, 
the Denver News gives a pertion of its col. 
umns to the Colorado Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation to edit as it pleases in the interest 
of Woman Suffrage, which is to be voted 
on in that State next October. In Chicago 
the Inter-Ocean gives two columns to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert,in which, under 
the head of ‘‘The Woman’s Kingdom,” she 
discusses the various topics and phases of 
the Woman Movement. The Ballot Boz, 
edited by Mrs. Williams for the Toledo 
(Ohio) Woman Suffrage Association, is pub- 
lished once a month, and is a valuable aid 
to our cause. The New North West, on the 
Pacific coast, floats its flag for the equal 
rights of women as bravely as ever. 

Women are chosen on the School Boards 
and as State Superintendents of schools. All 
these and many more which cannot be 
named here, are signs of the times which 
there is no mistaking. 

During the year of actual work, the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, on the 
2nd of July, in Philadelphia, celebrated the 
100th anniversary of Suffrage conferred 
upon the women of NewJersey, by a meeting, 
the only one anywhere held in that Centen- 
nial year, out of respect to the full applica- 
tion of the principle of the consent of the 
governed. The same society also held its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, with dele- 
gates from twenty-three States—a larger 
number than ever before represented. 

The society which is represented by Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony, held a meeting 
in Philadelphia, July 4th, in which they re- 
affirmed the Declaration of Independence 
for women. On the same day also, Miss An- 
thony, in behalf of her society, presented a 
Bill of Rights for women, to Vice-President 
Ferry on the platform, where the govern- 
ment of the United States held its national 
celebration. It was received in silence, (and 
we trust with shame) but it was told of wide- 
ly by the press, and was both a reminder and 
a rebuke worthy of the time and of the place. 

(The remainder of this report will appear 
next week.) Mrs. Stone then made the fol- 
lowing for the State of Massachusetts: 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, during the past year, as a society 
and by its members individually, has ac- 
complished a great deal, when the amount 
of means at command is considered. Miss 
Matilda Hindman of Pennsylvania was en- 
gaged to lecture two months in the fall, 
which she accomplished with great success. 
Other meetings were had quite extensively 
by Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, F. A. 
Hinckley, and one or two by Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell. Of the Suffrage Clubs, 
those at South Boston and Chelsea have 
been particularly active. In Woburn, by 
the persistent fidelity of Miss Nellie East- 
man, several meetings were held in that 
town. Mrs. M. G. Ripley and a few earnest 
co-workers have had a large labor of en- 
lightenment in Essex County, with sat- 
isfactory results. A hopeful club has been 
formed at Brockton. The clubs at Need- 
ham and Leominster did large service by 
looking after the candidates for the legisla- 
ture. The Salem club has raised money 
for Colorado. 

Much individual work which cannot 
be mentioned here, including the faithful 
circulation of petitions, tracts, and the 
Woman’s JourNAL, have helped essentially 
to hasten the time of final victory. 

But the chief centre of interest and 
work was connected with our political ac- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association re- 
solved to petition all political Conventions, 
to adopt a resolution that, 

‘‘Hereafter, women who are with us in 
principle, and who possess the qualifications 
of age, residence and education required of 
male voters, shall be invited to take 
part in the primary meetings, with an 
equal voice in the nomination of candidates 
and the transaction of business.” 

In accordance with this vote, a memorial 
to that effect was sent to each of the differ- 
ent Staite Conventions. The Republican 
Convention voted it down, and character- 
ized it as ‘unreasonable and absurd.” 

The Democratic State Convention took 
no notice whatever of it. The Prohibitory 
State Convention accepted it, and endorsed 
Woman Suffrage. 

The Woman Suffrage State Convention 
nominated Baker and Eddy and a_ State 
Ticket; 706 delegates being present. 
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It also held a ratification meeting which 
crowded Faneuil Hall, and gave a new im- 
petus to the political campaign, which was 
prosecuted as fully as the means at our 
command would allow. Political rallies 
were held in nearly all the largest cities and 
towns in the State. Miss Hindman of 
Pennsylvania gave efficient help to the corps 
of Suffrage workers, and as a result, more 
than 12000 votes were cast for the Suffrage 
State ticket, which was also supported by 
the Prohibitionists. 

Women took all the rights they could get 
in this election. In several places women 
made themselves a real power at the primary 
meetings, and at the pollsjin distributing bal- 
lots. At Worcester, Chelsea, Malden, Mel- 
rose, Middleton, and perhaps other towns, 
this was successfully done, and at some later 
day the account of it will be as interesting 
as a romance. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation circulated petitions which received 
more than ten thousand signatures; one 
asking for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion so that women may vete on the same 
terms as men, another for Municipal Suf- 
frage, and still a third from married wo- 
men asking that as the Supreme Court had 
decided married women do not own their 
clothing, a law may be passed by which a 
wife shall be entitled to her own wearing 
apparel. 

The bill for a Constitutional Amendment 
passed the Senate without discussion, by a 
majority of five. It was defeated in the 
House without discussion and without a 
count. The bill for Municipal Suffrage 
was introduced in the House, and rejected 
by a vote of 122 to 83. 

Against these petitions there were only 
four remonstrants. The petitioners and 
the remonstrants were each heard in their 
own behalf in the Hall of Representatives. 
The support and the opposition in the Leg- 
islature were less vigorous this year than in 
previous years, each party evidently feeling 
that the only question between them was 
one of time. 

The Massachusetts Legislature passed a 
law, giving to every husband whose wife 
has died without a will the life use of one- 
half of her lands. There was eager inter- 
est in support of this bill. Lawyers were 
eloquent, particularly Mr. Allen of Boston, 
in favor of the rights of husbands. Touch- 
ing stories were told of the estates of intest- 
tate wives being taken by their relatives, to 
the disappointment and loss of the husband. 
The bill was passed triumphantly by 
the same body of men who refused to allow 
married women their clothes, and who 
gave not even a suggestion that it would 
be well for a widow whose husband had 
died intestate to have secured to her the 
use of one-half of zs lands. 

Another law has passed that ‘‘a mother 
may, by a last will, appoint guardians for 
her minor children, whether they are born 
at the time of making the will or after- 
wards, provided the father of such children 
has died without appointing such guardian.” 
So to-day in Massachusetts a dead man has 
more power over the child that is not born 
than its mother has. 

Another bill passed provides for the ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Board of women 
for our State almshouse, &c. Onerous duty 
is assigned to this Board. But the last 
section of the bill provides that ‘‘said Ad- 
visory Board shall receive no compensation 
for their services.” These bills, together 
with another, making an appropriation for 
the Reformatory Prison for Women, are 

the sum of t he legislation for women 
this year. 


The reports were accepted, and the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: 


FINANCE. 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Miss Nellie Eastman, Mrs. 
Susie Vogl, Mrs. Nancy Gilman. 


RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Thomas J. Lothrop, Elizabeth K. Churchill,Stephen 
8. Foster. Armenia 8S. White, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Dr. Mercy B Jackson. 8S. R. Urbino, Mrs. Caroline 
Nickles, Rev. J. H. Wiggin. 


Mr. BLACKWELL said that when the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed, nine years ago, there was no other 
organization in New England for the agita- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage question. 
Since then, Associations had been formed in 
several of the States. To-day we had ac- 
tive State Associations in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and less active ones in New 
Hampshire and Maine. In Vermont one 
had been organized seven years ago to con- 
duct a campaign ir support of a Woman 
Suffrage Amendment submitted to a Con- 
stitutional Convention by the ‘Board of 
Censors.” But it wasan Association organ- 
ized and officered solely by men and con- 
trolled by politicians. ith the defeat of 
the amendment in the convention, this so- 
ciety died, if it can be said ever to have 
lived. In Connecticut several active friends 
of the movement, and organized local socie- 
ties not auxiliary to this Association, have 
carried on the work. Evidently the first 
effort of this society should be to promote 
the organization of the friends of Suffrage 
in each of the New England States, so that 
petitions shall be circulated and legislative 
action taken every year in every State until 
the object is attained. 

During the lifetime of Senator Henry 
Wilson he twice introduced into the United 
States Senate, bills for the enfranchisement 
of women in the Territories. Now that 
we have again a Woman Suffrage Senator, 
Hon. “George F. Hoar, this Association 
would do well to instruct its Executive 





Committee to circulate petitions to Congress 
for such a law, and send them to the sena- 
tors and representatives of the New England 
States. A similar method was pursued by 
the Abolitionists, and resulted in a wide- 
spread agitation of the Slavery question. 
Congress has express ‘‘power to make all 
needful rules and regulations for the Terri- 
tories.” a ad 

A third object of immediate practical im- 
portance is the promotion of the efforts of 
the Woman Suffragists of Colorado to se- 
cure the adoption of Woman Suffrage there, 
next October. The women of that Terri- 
tory, aided by an agent of this society, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, succeeded in secur- 
ing a State Constitution which gives women 
Suffrage on all educational questions, and 
which requires the submission of the entire 

uestion to the voters, at the next election. 

ts success will ensure the permanence of 
Woman Suffrage in the adjoining Territo- 
ries of Wyoming and Utah, wherein it now 
exists. He hoped that money would be 
raised to-day for the specific purpose of 
es the work in Colorado. 
he letters of eminent citizens of Wyom- 
ing published in last week’s WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, in refutation of the misstatements of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Colorado, 
yore conclusively the practical value of 
oman Suffrage. Similar accounts reach 
us from England also, where women have 
voted in municipal questions for. seven 
ears. Will any man assert here that Eng- 
ish women are more intelligent, or capable 
of wiser political action than the educated 
women of New England? 

This question of justice for Woman is in 
the — sense a religious question. It 
directly involves the moral and material 
welfare of one-half of our citizens, and in- 
directly that of menalso. Yet he had failed 
to see in the sermons of Mr. Moody during 
all the time he has been here, a single word 
spoken in favor of Woman Suffrage. He 
would have supposed that Mr. Moody would 
have remembered and recognized the fact 
that the very beginning of religion is jus- 
tice. He had not heard that Mr. Sankey in 
any of his songs made any reference to 
Woman Suffrage. He did not intend to 
say a word against the work which Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey had been doing, but 
he found in the Bible that that sort of re- 
ligion which has nothing to say about the 
rights and duties of men and women is 
pon poy ow as imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
and he had yet to find the first word uttered 
in the whole Tabernacle movement which 
had favored the Woman Suffrage movement, 

He closed by calling attention to the fact 
that they had come within thirty-nine votes 
in the Legislature last winter of obtaining 
the right of women to vote in towns. A 
change of only twenty votes, in a House 
composed of 240 members, would have es- 
tablished Municipal Suffrage for women. 
The Senate, both last year and the year be- 
fore, had contained a large majority of Suf- 
fragists. Is not our triumph near at: hand 
in Massachusetts? Cannot we find means 
to secure the election of twenty additional 
representatives? When women vote in 
town meetings and municipal elections, our 
triumph is assured. Let us exult then, in 
the near approach of the success of our 
cause. 

Rey. Wo. H. CHAnnrinG said that hav- 
ing just returned from Great Britain, he 
would say that the working of Municipal 
Woman Suffrage in England, was most ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, thought 
Mr. Blackwell was a little too hopeful in his 
view of our political prospect, for if the 
Legislature had passed such a bill Gov. Rice 
would have vetoed it, the same as he had 
the Local Option Bill, and retained the li- 
cense law of the present, which was a relic 
of the barbarous ages. 

Mr. BLACKWELL replied that he believed 
Gov. Rice would not have vetoed any bill 
for Woman Suffrage. He said that, in jus- 
tice to Gov. Rice, although he had opposed 
his nomination last fall, and should again if 
his name was again mentioned. 

Rey. Miss Lorenza Haynes, of Marl- 
boro, made an animated and earnest address 
in favor of the movement, taking the strong- 
est ground in favor of giving Woman the 
rights which Ged meant she should have. 

EV. JESSE H. Jones, of Abington, said 
that it was perhaps justly claimed, that even 
if women were everywhere allowed to vote 
they were not generally prepared for it. 
He felt that a majority of the women of 
Massachusetts were prepared for Municipal 
Suffrage, and that the men were pretty well 
aware of the fact. He advanced a large 
number of practical arguments, which were 

eeted with applause, for the granting of 
Municipal Suffrage, and cited what had 
been done in his own town of Abington, 
where the Selectmen petitioned the Legisla- 
ture for the right of women to vote in town 
affairs. 

In response to an inquiry Mr. Jones said 
that the Abington representative voted 
against Woman Suffrage. He also said that 
none of the town officers were women. 

Mr. BLACKWELL expressed the hope that 
Mr. Jones would see that the town of Ab- 
ington made it hot for the recreant represen- 
tative. 

Mrs. STONE gave the announcements for 
the afternoon, and then made a touching 
reference to Sarah E. Wall, of Worcester, 
present in the Convention, whose houses 
were sold because she would not submit to 
the injustice of taxation without representa- 
tion. 

Rey. Mr. WiGern then made a brief ad- 
dress, giving an account of the work and ev- 
ident influence of the Woman Suffrage Club 
of South Boston. He thought that the 
growing efficiency and individuality of wo- 
men, were the strongest evidences of our 
success, and cited the public spirit of one 
Boston woman, who had recently moved to 
a country town in Rhode Island, on the 
shores of the Narragansett Bay, and who 
had organized a lyceum, library and church, 
where none existed before. After which an 
adjournment was had until the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

There was a full attendance at the Meion- 
aon which was crowded. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
called the meeting to order at twenty-five 
minutes before three o’clock. 





The following appeal for Colorado was 
received from Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
AN APAEAL FOR COLORADO—LETTER FROM 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
To the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Convention assembled:— 


DEAR FRIENDs.—It was the desire of my 
heart to meet with you at this time; not 
that my presence is necessary to the suc. 
cess of the Convention, but that I might see 
the faithful friends of our cause face to face, 
and receive their sympathy, which so en- 
courages the heart and strengti--ns the hands. 
And, above all, that I migi»: present the 
claim of our friends in Colo;udo, who are 
making a brave fight for libe-ty and equal- 
ity in that young State. 

The work is half accomplished there, and 
those who have it in charge, will labor with 
unabated zeal and fidelity, leaving no stone 
unturned, shrinking from no hardships, not 
even counting their lives dear, if, by any 
means, they may establish the principle of 
perfect equality for every human being in 
that young State. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say to you, 
who have labored so long in New Beskend, 
that the great and urgent need, the posi- 
tive necessity of Colorado, is the means to 
prosecute a vigorous campaign, in order to 
enlighten the average voter. If the com- 
mittee can have the help they need, success 
in Colorado on the 9th of October next, is 
sure; but, if not, we shall make the best ef- 
fort possible with what we have, and if we 
must fail, we shall have the consciousness 
of having done what we could. 

Pardon the suggestion of failure. We 
must not fail. You cannot afford to have 
this, the most promising opportunity for 
success lost. Let the most eloquent and 
persuasive speakers at your Convention, 
make the — —_ é appeals for con- 
tributions to the Colorado fund. Please 
make it understood that even small con- 
tributions, (if there are plenty of them) will 
be acceptable, and that every dime sent to 
the Colorado Woman Suffrage Association, 
will be faithfully used for the benefit of the 
cause. I hope and believe that you will 
make the cause of the Centennial State your 
own, and that when the tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association shall assemble, we shall have 
one free State to rejoice over. Then shall 
the beginning of the end appear, and the 
star of liberty, already shining inthe West, 
will come and stand over Massachusetts and 
her sister statesin New England. Faithful- 
ly yours, MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. ExizasetnH K. Cuurcuiiy, of 
Providence, argued that in the matter of 
Woman Suffrage, the outposts were already 
carried, women having a higher education 
than ever before, sitting on School Com- 
mittees and speaking in church and other 
meetings. The end was yet distant, for re- 
forms move slowly, but the tendencies were 
in the right direction. One of the most en- 
couraging signs in regard to the Suffrage 
Movement and the education of women is, 
that we do not hear so much about their 
being nonsense. There is not to-day, any 
great obstacle before a girk who wishes to 
acquire a high education. There is a deep- 
er political sentiment throughout the coun- 
try to-day, in favor of the political rights of 
women. Some of the finest articles written 
for the papers on the subject of education 
are the workof women. She discussed the 
meaning of politics, claiming that it should 
not be a system to elevate sordid and vain 
men to office, and quoted from various au- 
thorities giving their definition of the term. 
The study of political economy is not now 
confined to men or anonymous old women, 
but young women are beginning to take an 
interest in the subject. ‘The study requires 
an insight into character and motives. Man 
has ever been indebted to women for much 
wise counsel. She did not wish the argu- 
ment te be made on the ground of Woman’s 
hardship, but on the — of the princi- 
ples of freedom and justice, which we 
are learning more about every day. In clos- 
ing she spoke of the progress the Woman 
Suffrage Movement has made in Rhode 
Island, and of the efforts which have been 
made in its behalf. The speaker touched in 
succession on several affiliated subjects, 
dwelling but a short time on each, making 
a very pleasing address. Women, she ar- 
gued, were able to do their part as well as 
men in all matters relating to the welfare of 
the human race. She closed with a satis- 
factory report of the labors for the cause in 
Rhode Island during the year, prepared by 
Miss Anna C, GARLIN, of Providence, who 
was present, but was incapacitated from 
speaking by a severe cold. 

Mrs. Liceaseen B. Cxace, of Rhode Is- 
land, presented an additional report in re- 
gard to that State. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. BLACKWELL presented the following 


resolutions: 

Resolved, That we bane | thank the town of Ab- 
ington for having instruc its Selectmen to petition 
the Legislature to grant Municipal Suffrage to women, 
and we hereby recognize the honorable distinction 
Abiugton has thus gained, as being the first town in 
New England to take this action. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Woman Suffra- 
gists of New England to secure in the warrants of the 
next annual town meetings of their several towns an 
article inquiring what action, if any, the town will 
take in the matter of petitioning the Legislature of 
the State to grant Municipal Suffrage to the women of 
that town. 

Resolved, That we recommend Suffragists to secure 
the nomination of legislaters whoare in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and that no candidate for executive or 
legislative office is entitled to their support unless he 
is in favor of the baliot for women. 

Wuereas, The Woman Suffr: question is sub- 
mitted to the voters of Colorado for ratification next 
October, and its success will insure its permanence in 
Wyoming and other adjacent Territories wherein it 
already exists, therefore 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy and sup- 
port to the Woman Suffragists of Colorado in their 
approaching campaign. 

Rev. Wo. H. Cuannrne, from Liverpool, 
Eng., was announced and received with ap- 
ogee as an old friend of Woman Suffrage. 

e began with speaking of an incident 
which occurred formerly in New York, 
when Rynders’s gang broke into a Woman 
Suffrage meeting and were quieted by an ad- 
dress from Lucy Stone, then quite young. 
Referring next to England, the speaker paid 
high tribute to the wives of Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli and others, and subsequently to women 
in this country whom he had known. In 





England, women are rapidly coming into 
ublic life, and the success of Woman Suf- 
rage is assured. Speaking of the pro 

of co-education in the English Universities, 

Mr. Channing said that Harvard afd Yale 

and other old New England Colleges are far 

behind them, and it isa disgrace to New 

England that it is so. 

The resolutions were taken-up seriatim and 
adopted. 

Mrs. Lucy Srons left the chair and made 
an earnest speech in favor of supporting with 
menand women and money, the movement 
in Colorado, as vital to the movement every- 
where else in the country. She was goin 
there if she lived (applause,) and she wante 
her husband and a dozen ladies of integrity 
and ability to go with her, 

“I want tosay, in regard to this resolution, 
that, after its adoption, I shall move a com- 
mittee of two from each State to raise money 
to aid our friends in Colorado in their decis- 
ive campaign in the fall. They are there 
now in just the position that Massachusetts 
was, when Paul Revere hung out his signal 
light. There is to be a battle, and it will 
be a victory or a defeat, just according to 
the amount of help they get. In that old 
time men established their principle at the 
cannon’s mouth, by bloodshed and strife. 
In Colorado they are striving by peaceful 
means for the very same principle, to appl 
it to a much larger number of people. ‘All 
they need is help. Not money to bribe any- 

'y, but to pay the simple necessary ex- 

pense of those who do the work. So im- 

rtant do I consider their case that I would 

et the work stop everywhere else, in order 
that all the force we have may be applied 

there. I shall go there next fall. Half a 

dozen of our best helpers who can convince 

and persuade, are all that are needed. For 
the mountain peaks of Colorado are already 

a with the glow of the coming day, 

which should not be turned back by any 

eclipse whatever.” Mrs. Stone then moved 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mrs. Gopsy, of Utah, who was taken 
from Boston to Utah, at seven years of age, 
said that, as an opponent of polygamy, she 
was in favor of Woman Suffrage in Utah, 
believing that the younger women would 
become a power against it in the future. She 
— the importance of success in Colo- 
rado. 


VOTING IN CHURCHES. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, offered a 
resolution, amended by Rev. Jesse Jones, 
which after discussion and amendment was 
adopted, as follows: 


That as the equality ofthe sexes is clearly taught in 
the New Testament we call on all the churches of New 
England, to help to make political equality practical, 
by giving women who are church members the same 

ght to vote in church affairs that men have. 


Bronson Atcort, of Concord, presented 


the advantages which would accrue from 
Woman 8 rage, Pann ing society and ele- 
vating man. He denied that a man could 


be the representative of a woman any more 
than a woman could be the representative 
of aman. Our yy pone were as worthy 
as our sons of all the honors of life. 

Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson and Rev. 8. W. 
Buss made brief closing speeches. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The ome session of the anniversar 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, was held in the Tremont 
Temple. The attendance was quite large, 
though the admission fee of twenty-five 
cents had atendency to limit the attend- 
ance. Mrs. Lucy Stone, the President, 
called the meeting to order at ten minutes 
before eight o’clock, when the Business Com- 
mittee, presented the following list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

President, Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Vice Presidents, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell, James Freeman Clarke, L. Maria 
Child, Richard P. Hallowell, Elizabeth Stuart aes, 
Hon. F. Hoar, Hon. George B. Loring, Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. I. Bowditch. Louisa Al- 
cott, Samuel May, Mary F. . Maine, Hon. 
Joshua Nye, Mrs, Judge Dickerson, New Hampshire, 
Hon. Nathaniel White, Mrs. Gorton. Vermont, James 
Hutchinson, Jr.. Hon. C. W. Willard. Rhode Island 
—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Col T. Wentworth a 

neem. Connecticut—Frances Ellen Burr, Abby W. 

m . 

Recording Secretary, Mies Caroline Richards. 

Corresponding Secretary, H. H. Blackwell. 

Treasurer, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Executive Committee — Lucy Stone, Thomas J. 
Lothrop, Mercy B. Jackson, Mrs. Harriet H. Robin- 
son, a W. May, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Ednah D. Che- 
ney, Stephen 8S. Foster, Kate T. Woods, Martha G. 
Ripley, Miss Julia Baxter, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, 
Charles H. Codman; Maine, Mrs. J. N. y . 
Ann F. Greely; New Hampshire, Mrs. enia 
White, John Scales; Vermont, Mrs. Charles Reed, 
Albert Clarke; Rhode Island, Anna C. Garlin, Mrs. 
Blizabeth K.'Churchill; Connecticut, Mrs. Joseph 
Sheldon, Julia E. Smith. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIveRMORE said that if 
there is anything which honorably distin- 
guishes our Age from those which have 
preceded us, it is thenumber and magnitude 
of its philanthropies; the genius of modern 
civilization is humane. If disasters fall 
upon any portion of the earth by fire, flood 
or famine, the rest of the world rises up to 
send help, as never before in its history. 
There is such a tender spirit dominating the 
life of the world that even the brute crea- 
tion had come to participate in its benefits. 
Woman, too, is not without her part in the 
benefits derivable from this great change. 

Nothing had been so marked in history 
as the change in the estimation in which Wo- 
man is held and the advance in the ad- 
vantages offered to her. Until within two 
hundred years the only faculty which Wo- 
man has been able to exercise without re- 
striction has been her faculty of suffering. 
Now she finds her only limit of work in her 
ability to perform it. The old civilizations 
have absolutely annihilated the individuali- 
. Ki. women. Hebrew civilization pro- 
claimed Woman the cause of Adam’s down- 
fall and his tempter to hell. The Greek 
civilization, supreme in Art, held Woman 
under perpetual tutelage. Her mind might 
be cultivated in exceptional cases, but only 
on condition that she became a harlot. Ar- 
istotle calls Woman a monster. The early 
Christian fathers saw in Woman only a 
painted temptation. Even in modern Eu- 
rope Rousseau regards her as a being made 
for the pleasure of Man; Voltaire, as an in- 
tellectual nonentity; Michelet, as a perma- 
nent invalid. Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston, 
not only makes her out a natural invalid, 
but prescribes for her such conditions as 
would make her a natural fool. But in 
spite of all these, what a change! Thirty 





ears ago we had in New England for the 
higher education of Woman only Mount 
Helyoke Seminary. Now we have Boston 
University giving women superb advantages, 
and in addition to admirable lectures and 
instruction, social advantages, also which I 
am not at liberty fullyto enumerate. Then 
we have Smith College with the very high- 
est standard of scholarship, Wellesley Col- 
lege, and other institutions for women only. 
Outside of New England we have the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Cornell, 
almost all the Western State Colleges. In 
New England too, several colleges, among 
others the University of Vermont admit 
women. Some of these are little better than 
High Schools; others quite as good as Am- 
herst and Williams. Professional Schools 
are opened. Women physicians are al- 
ready doing more for women’s health than 
men physicians are able te do. Theologians 
still call Woman’s presence in the pulpit a 
sacrilege, but in every church we already 
find great bands of women stimulating the 
church societies to action, or superseding 
them by their own. The Methodist Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions sends missionaries, 
generally husbands and wives, to the remot- 
est corners of the earth. Not a man helps 
them. Women are carrying on these con- 
servative movements on a scale epenesagy 
grand. These Boards are already visiting 
the Medical Colleges for women and engag- 
ing the graduates to gather the dusky wo- 
men of India and train them in the practice 
of medicine. 1n Oriental countries no male 
oe ee is allowed to enter the homes. 

ut educated American women find their 
pn as physicians into the harems of India 
and, as a result, the women of those coun- 
tries are waking up. 

Temperance women are already widely 
organized—outside of pee yet in direct 
contact with them. The Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union in this State, numbering 12,000 
members, is one of twenty-seven in the Un- 
ion, all of which are banded together in one 
great National Temperance Union, whose 
membership in the aggregate is 200,000, The 
amount of mental training, of political in- 
formation, of social discipline is immense. 
These women are students of legislation, in- 
terested in the success or defeat of public 
measures. And all this is the growth of a 
dozen years. Until the war American wo- 
men, with few exceptions, had no idea of in- 
dependent action. The crisiscame. Their 
hearts were moved. Their eyes were open- 
ed. The knowledge, the education, were 
tremendous. Then, forthe first time, I saw 
that women would henceforth take a new 
position. 12,500 auxiliary aid societies 
throughout the North—those women never 
have dropped back. There was a time 
when women did not dare to say their souls 
were their own, but that time is past, their 
influence now pervades a move- 
ment. The power of Miss Willard at the 
Tabernacle is an illustration of the work 
women cando. Mr. Moody said to Miss 
Willard, ‘‘I don’t know how to manage, wo- 
men, come and help me.” He was perfectly 
right; he does not understand women. He 
said, ‘‘Come to Boston and organize them.” 
She did so. See the result. Already, Dr. 
Cuyler, of Brooklyn, whoinvited Miss Smi- 
ley into his pulpit and then yielded to the 
storm, has taken heart. Now he says that 
Dr. Patton must cease his opposition to Wo- 
man’s preaching. 

Yes, Wanan bes becomea power! Look 
at our grand women, insuch varied fields of 
usefulness. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar Col- 
lege, welcomed by the leading astronomers 
all over the world as a peer in science, throws 
her influence for Woman Suffrage, so that 
I find 500 girls at Vassar College imbued 
with her mental and meral fiber. Look at 
Anna C. Brackett, the principal of the first 
school for young ladies in New York City, 
who openly —_ of the old prejudices as 
nonsense. ook at our own Dr. Marie 
Zakzrewska, who is welcomed by our most 
scientific epee at Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, who won the Boylston prize from 
Harvard physicians for the best treatise on 
Dr. E. H. Clarke’s own specialty, a treatise 
which is the complete refutation of his the- 
ory. These physicians did not in their in- 
vitation exclude women, and when they had 
unanimously awarded the prize, ignorant of 
its authorship, and the envelope was opened 
which revealed the name of tke author, lo! 
it was a woman. 

In the law, Miss Alta Hulett, of Chicago, 
recently deceased by consumption, was a 
woman lawyer who hoped to have been with 
us to-day. The legal profession of that city 
passed a resolution of eulogy upon her char- 
acter and career which was no empty com- 
pliment, but = a recognition of ability and 
worth which, while she lived, they had been 
glad to help. She told me, herself, that she 
had experienced ‘‘no hindrance, no discour- 
agement, only help.” ‘I took no~caseun- 
less I believed it to be right,” she said. Her 
death is a great icss, humanly speaking, but 
no individual life 1s absolutely needed. 

In Iowa I saw a law sign, ‘‘Foster & Fos- 
ter.” Itmeant Mr. and Mrs. Foster. They 
attended the same law-school; became at- 
tached, became partners for life. The 
man looked up the cases; the woman 
pleaded them before court and jury. Ina 
certain difficult case where a woman was 
concerned he doubted his ability to do it 
justice and carried it to his wife, and she 
proved it to be a case of insanity. Ona 
recent visit to Wyoming Territory, in 
Cheyenne and Laramie, my husband took 
the opinion of the men in regard to Wo- 
man Suffrage; I took that of the women. 
Only one woman opposed it, and she had 
not been long enough resident in the Terri- 
tory to become a voter. My lapdlady said: 
"Yes, we all vote.” My Swedish chamber- 
maid said, ‘‘Yes, ve all votes,” ‘Don’t 
you feel ashamed?” “Oh no! vy, ve | 
voman votes.” Only one man expres 
to my husband any doubt of its permanence. 
Let me show you how it works. 

Going west from the Missouri river, the 
traveler sees ‘little indication of a Sunday, 
in the New England sense. In San Fran- 
cisco you know it only by the louder noise 
of revelry, the larger attendance at public 
amusements. But at Laramie City on 
have a New England Sunday, and it is al- 
most the only place in the far West of which 
this can be said. The right to vote was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176.) 
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POETRY. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


“FOLLOW THY GENIUS.” 


(Parting words of Frederika Bremer to her friend 
Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, in 1849.) 


BY MRS. SARAH J. GOLDSMITH. 
“Follow thy Genius,”’ said her friend, 
As she her parting gave; 
“Defend the right, maintain it well, 
And work with courage brave.”’ 
And well did this lone woman do 
Whate’er her Genius bade, 
Although sometimes the way was dark, 
And oft her heart was sad. 
“Glances and Glimpses’’* of her life 
Were written years ago; 
And many of her prophesies 
Are facts we really xnow. 
For “Equal Rights” she labored well, 
And toiled for many a year; 
Almost alone she labored on; 
Brave heart! that knew no fear. 
“Follow thy Genius”—watchward high— 
The mandate was obeyed. 
She ne’er relaxed her energies 
Or once her efforts stayed; 
But faithful to her sense of right, 
This woman, good and true, 
Completed all her earthly work, 
Then “pearly gates’ passed through. 
Her Genius paved the way for us, 
To work for women all; 
Then let us heed the lesson taught, 
And follow duty’s call. 

Nashua, N. H. 

* “Glances and Glimpses, or fifty years social, in- 
cluding twenty years professional life, by Harriet K. 
Hunt, M.D. Boston, 1856.” 

——“—- eo ———_ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


REFLECTIONS. 


(Dedicated to the Rev. Mr. B. for his able attack | 


upon “women preachers.”’) 
BY MRS. B, ©. RUDE. 

Is virtue, then, a holiday attire, 
A dress, a garb, a flimsy, gauzy veil 
Which lights at touch of passions’ lawless fire, 
A moment burns, then flits before the gale 
In shreds, as when a tissued border, caught 
By lamp-light, flies and flutters, and, is naught? 
Else why do priests, in holy concourse met 
To say who may not break the bread of life, 
So far their honor and their “‘sphere”’ forget, 
Throngh cringing fear, or envy, pride or strife, 
As that they doubt, or seem to doubt, a name 
To ‘stablish which a loving Saviour came? 
Have ye a mission; is it not to teach 
That virtue lives! that e’en in darkest soul 
A spark is hid, which fanned may sometime reach 
To flame, and, glowing, beautify the whole? 
How dare ye stand, ye ‘‘called’’ in places high, 
And mimic when fair virtue passes by, 
And passing pays her vow? Are ye to doubt, 
Ye called of God, by him ordained, sent out 
To prove by life, by conduct, thought and speech, 
That men can practice what they, shouting, teach? 
When virtue’s essence, Christ, passed meekly by, 
The rabble cried, ‘‘Imposter!”’ ‘‘Crucify!”’ 
But, Ah! Alas! His ‘‘chosen”’ dared to cast 
Suspicion; thus it is from first to last. 
Bat Christ arose, and ah, ye know full well 
That unto Woman ’twas he said—‘‘Go tell;” 
And if she “‘tells’’ with easier, gentler grace, 
Hold ye your peace, or set her in your place. 
Wellsville, Alleghany Co., Pa. 


——__— «me — _- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


BY JULIA M. DUNN. 


Oh Robin! singing in the eun, 

A song of joys scarce yet begun, 

Of waving boughs and springing grass 

On which the floating shadows pass, 

Of tufted mosses deep and cool, 

And willows bending o'er the pool, 

A glimpee of all things bright and free, 

Comes in thy tuneful prophecy. 

Dim dreams and fancies buried long, 

Waken to life in thy sweet song; 

I see the warm, red sunlight break 

In quivering lines across the lake; 

I see the apple-blossoms fall 

In drifts beside the orchard wall, 

And hear, on wandering breezes blown, 

The distant ploughman’s cheery tone. 

I see again the tossing trees 

Whoee*fruits might shame Hesperides; 

The sunny slopes, and woodland ways, 

My feet have trod in sunnier days; 

I hear the drowsy hum of bees, 

The poplars rustling in the breeze; 

And round my heart sweet feelings throng, 

Wrought by the marvelous power of song. 
Moline. Illinois. 








ABIGAIL HOWELL’S 
PARTNERSHIPS. 


BY JENNIE E. ZIMMERMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Abigail Howell woke one morning to do 
some hard thinking. It was the second of 
November, and the rain was falling in tor- 
rents. 

The Indian summer was over, truly, and 
the melancholy days had come indeed. But 
then, to her they were all melancholy, for 
that matter, as what woman of thirty, earn- 
ing her living by the needle, eating, sleep- 
ing, and working alone, will not testify. 
The Indian summer had been sorry enough. 
In fact, Abigail rather preferred a good, 
dashing rain, when nature seemed so desper- 
ately busy, to the long still days of autumn. 
They were too idle and balmy and luxuriant 
for her. They seemed like beautiful wo- 
men of leisure and refinement, whose beau- 
ty and repose mocked her hard hands and 
toilsome life. She had too much time to 
think on such days. There was nothing in 
them to divert her attention from herself, 
her loneliness and poverty and toil. 

I am glad to say that Abigail did not live 





in New Yerk. All thesewing-women I ever 
read of lived in New York, or London, up 
five flight of stairs, and had each a little 
back room all to herself. But Abigail did 
live in a large town, and had to pay a pretty 
high rent for her one front room, in the 
house of a worthy German widow, who took 
in washing. Perhaps it was the fumes of 
soap-suds, or the sound of eternal rubbing 
in the next room, but particularly the slop 
in the back yard, which made Abigail dis- 
like the place so. She detested slop and 
dirty water. And every day when she swept 
and dusted her little room, and sat down to 
sew, with adry, clean dress on, and her hair 
combed, she felt such a sense of thankful- 
ness that she was not a washerwoman, that 
1 think it helped her to be patient with her 
own hardships. 

But this morning she heard the rain, and 
felt the chilliness of the air, and remembered 
that she was thirty-one this very day, all in 
a breath, one might say. 

‘*How hard I work,” thought she,—‘‘ten, 
twelve, and sometimes fourteen hours a day; 
and yet, inall these twelve years, I have laid 
up literally nothing. Now there’s Cousin 
John Harding, just my age, working in the 
foundry, and he is married, and supporting 
a wife and three children, and he has bought 
his house, and nearly paid for it too, Lucin- 
da told me last night. How on earth does 
he manage it? He enly works ten hours a 
day, and I don’t think he is naturally bright- 
er than I, for at school I was always ahead 
of him.” 

Abigail shut her lips together and breathed 
painfully. What a difference? They were 
cousins, born in the same year, educated in 
the same school, where she was ‘‘always 
ahead ;” nay, she even went to school longer 
than he, for he left at sixteen to learn his 
trade, while she went, ‘‘off and on” two 
years longer. 

‘Let me see,” she pondered; ‘‘I had moth- 
er to take care of five years, but then, John 
took care of his father nearly as long, and 
married too. Now I've made from eight to 
ten dollars a week in the busy season, never 
less than three,in the slack times. I guess I’ve 
averaged seven dollars a week most of the 
time. I’ve given a dollar or so a year to the 
preacher, fifty centsto missions, and fifty to 
the poor. I’ve spent four or five dollars a 
year for papers and magazines, may be more; 
then there’s lectures—pshaw! I can’t be- 
gin toreckon it. I don’t know how much I 
make or how much I spend, but it is about 
the same, I guess; the more I make the more 
I spend,” and Abigail drew the bed-clothes 
up close to her chin, and lay still awhile, 
listening to the rain, which came down with 
a steady ‘drip, as if it knew what it was 
about, just how much it dripped, and just 
how much it had to drip. 

“That’s more than I know, I do believe,” 
she exclaimed at last, jumping up suddenly. 
“I don’t know how much I spend, or how 
much I have to spend, but I just let it go 
till it’s all gone, and that’s allI seem to know 
about it, only that it’s no fortune, and I am 
not likely to die of luxurious living.” She 
said this with rather a bitter smile, as she 
proceeded to make her fire and sift her ashes, 
groping among the cinders with her fingers. 
Life seemed just then all ashes and cinders, 
from which the fire had all burned out. 


.Wasit worth while sifting? would they burn 


again? And when these ashes of her life 
were ready to be disposed of, were they of 
any account? And the fire which had gone 
before had warmed nobody save herself, 
and she was chilly now. 

When her morning housework was done, 
she arrayed herself in her ‘“‘rain garments,” 
as she called them,—and indeed they needed 
the excuse of a name, for being so old and 
faded and ugly. But, after all, what did it 
matter how she looked? She had neither 
lover nor husband to dress for, and no chil- 
dren to be mortified at her shabby appear- 
ance. She had no position in society to 
maintain; in truth, she had no society. She 
was only a sewing-girl, past her first youth, 
not pretty, though not uncomely either, if 
she could only have had the accessories of 
dress, so essential to most human beings of 
either sex. 

‘‘Why does you go out in dis storm, Miss 
Howell?” said good Mrs. Hoch. ‘‘You vill 
get so vet.” 

“Oh, I never mind a good fresh rain,” 
said Abigail, ‘‘and it has been dry so long.” 
She looked at the suds and the wet skirts of 
the poor woman with something of astonish. 
ment at Mrs. Hoch’s objection to getting 
‘‘yvet,” when she herself lived in the ‘‘vet” 
from January to December. 

As Abigail stepped into the street, she 
drew her shaw] closely about her. The rain 
had resolved itself into a fine mist, which the 
wind blew smartly into her face. She did 
not mind that in the least, it had such a 
healthful feeling. 

She passed several biocks of the dingy 
street in which she lived, and turned into a 
still dingier and narrower one. 

Coming toa long row of wooden tene- 
ments, packed together as if for a good pub- 
lic bonfire, she stopped on the steps of one 
of them. ‘‘Call this a home,” she said half 
audibly, and wholly contemptuously, as she 
turned the knob, which was broken, and 
scarcely served its purpose. 

On the second floor she reached her desti- 
nation, asmall, low, back room, whose only 
window commanded just such a pleasing 





prospect as her own backyard. 

The occupant, one of Abigail’s few friends, 
was a sallow, slender girl, of about twenty, 
whose fingers seemed almost as slender and 
sharp, as the needle she was plying. 

“Why, Abigail, how on earth could you 
come out in such a storm?” 

‘‘Pooh!” replied her friend, ‘‘I never could 
see the sense of being afraid of a little clean, 
fresh water just outof the sky. Besides, I 
always did like to walk ina warm, gentle 
rain. I suppose it’s one of my oddities,” 
she continued, drawing off her gloves to 
warm her chilled hands. ‘But I’mtoo full 
of busines now to talk of the weather. Old 
Probabilities (his surname ought to be Old 
Actualities now) takes all that out of our 
hands. There's nothing left of that topic 
for common folks. Kate, I woke up this 
morning, and began trying to reckon how 
much I earn and spend amonth, and do you 
believe me, I couldn’t tell within ten dollars 
what it costs me to live.” 

“Oh, what’s the use!” replied Kate. ‘‘It 
takes every cent to make both ends meet, 
don’t it? There’s nothing to lay up, so we 
have no need to keep an account. The 
butcher and baker and candlestick-maker do 
that for us.” 

‘‘Now that is what frets me,” said Abigail. 
“Just look at us four girls, you and Mary 
Sims and Emily Ransom and myself, earn- 
ing just enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether, and yet each of us is paying board— 
how much do you pay?” 

‘Three dollars, when I room alone, but I 
must pay three and a half after this month. 
Mary pays that.” 

‘Well, it costs me four and a half,” said 
Abigail. ‘You know I have a front room 
down stairs, and take my meals at the res- 
taurant. Emily told me last week she paid 
three and a half at Mrs. Brown’s and don’t 
get very choice fare, either. Now, why, 
just think of it!” she went on, seizing an old 
box-lid and jotting down the figures, ‘‘here 
are four women striving to keep soul and 
body together, and yet they are paying fif- 
teen dollars a week for board and lodging; 
none of the best, either. It seems to me we 
could keep house together on that in acouple 
of rooms only, and have things more to our 
liking, too.” 

“O, Abigail, could we?” said Kate, her 
pale face flushing with excitement as visions 
of a cosy, little do-as-you-please home rose 
before her. 

‘More than that,” continued Abigail, 
‘fone fire would warm us all, and yet we 
pay about fifty cents apiece per month for 
coal. There would be one dollar and a halt 
saved. Now let us see: here we pay for 
board and lodging fifteen dollars a week, 
that’s about sixty dollars a month,—a little 
more than that, you know; fuel fifty 
cents—” 

‘More than that, Abigail,” interrupted 
Kate. 

‘‘Well, I want to be inside of the real fig- 
ures,” said Abigail; ‘‘fifty cents apiece, 
that’s two dollars, and for lights about one 
dollar a month. That makes—sixty, sixty- 
one and two are sixty-three, and one, sixty- 
four dollars a month, and yet we do our own 
washing, and find the soap.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Kate, “how 
it counts up, when you take four of us.” 

“Now my Cousin, John Harding,” said 
Abigail, ‘‘only gets fifty dollars a month in 
the foundry, and he supports a wife and 
three children, and has nearly paid for his 
house.” 

“Oh, well, his wife, you see,” said Kate, 
feeling that there must be some explanation 
of the discrepancy, ‘‘his wife does the house- 
work, while we haven't time.” 

‘‘His wife does the housework, but she 
doesn’t bring in any money,” said Abigail; 
“‘besides, his three children don’t do any- 
thing,—not much, at any rate; the oldest is 
only five years old. Besides, we pay sixty- 
four dollars for board, ledging, and fuel, 
and he buys clothes and medicines, and 
everything else, out of fifty.” 

‘Well, I don’t know what to say, Abi- 
gail,” said Kate, feeling rather stunned by 
this stupendous showing of figures. 

“I know what to say,” said Abigail, draw- 
ing on her old lisle-thread gloves; ‘‘I’m go- 
ing right off to see the other girls, now I’m 
out.” 

“Oh, not inthisrain, Abigail,” said Kate. 

“I couldn’t sew a stitch to-day, anyhow, 
and I like the rain,” Abigail answered, smil- 
ing, as she closed the door, to think what a 
horror most people had of the rain. 

These four girls, Abigail, Kate, Mary, and 
Emily, were friends of long standing, hav- 
ing been brought up in the same neighbor- 
hood. Their habits and tastes were much 
alike, though there was a good deal of dif- 
ference intheirages. Still they had formed 
a sort of close circle of intimacy, into which 
no other of their acquaintances had ever 
been admitted. This harmonious friend- 
ship argued well for the housekeeping plan, 
to which both the other girls assented eager- 
ly. 
Several days were consumed by the girls 
in the attempt to find suitable rooms. Small 
rents were scarce, the town being a growing 
one, and then there were four ‘“‘heads of the 
household” to be consulted, which rather 
complicated the matter. At last, two fine 
south rooms in an anciently genteel house in 
the suburbs were secured. Their front room 
was large and sunny, having four windows, 





rather small, to be sure, but ‘‘one apiece,” 
said Emily, in the fullness of her content. 

“But, girls,” said Abigail, ‘the best of all 
are the trees; those locusts, you know how 
delightful their blooms are in the early 
summer.” 

‘‘Dreadful bad on wells, Uncle Smiler 
used to say,” said Mary. 

“If there isn’t a lilac bush, too, girls!” 
exclaimed Kate. ‘‘Fancy me with ‘laylock 
posies’ in my belt next summer.” 

The girls had a merry time that bleak 
November day on which they moyed, rub- 
bing, scrubbing, and putting down the 
carpet, for their combined resources en- 
abled them to venture on a good bright 
ingrain. 

“You see,” said Abigail, ‘‘solitude, the 
Frenchman said, is sweet, if you only have 
some one to whom you can occasionally 
whisper, ‘How sweet is solitude.” Now 
how delightful to be able to announce ‘din- 
— - 

‘Particularly when that stately meal con- 
sists of crackers and cheese,” said Kate, 
with a rush toward the kitchen. ‘I’m as 
hungry as a wolf. Why, Abby, what's 
this?” she said, lifting the cover of an old 
blue sugar bowl. 

‘‘Sauer-kraut, as sure as you live,” said 
Abigail, choking with laughter. ‘‘You see, 
—there, Kate, it’s hot; don’t burn yourself.” 

‘Is it?” said Mary. ‘‘Never tasted any 
in my life before; isn’t it splendid?” swal- 
lowing several spoonfuls with hearty relish. 

‘When you're nearly starved, and ona 
cold day, yes,” said Abigail. ‘I was going 
to tell you howI got it. - You see the baker 
where I went to get my crackers is own first 
husband’s second cousin to Mrs. Hoch. 
Well, not to be too modest about it, he 
rather fancies me; so, when I was leaving 
the shop, he rather sheepishly offered mc 
this, tied up in seven papers. He knew 
from Mrs. Hoch that I was coming in after 
crackers, and so he had this all ready.” 

‘‘Here’s to your lover, and here’s to his 
sauer-kraut,” said Emily. ‘‘I rather think 
we'll patronize him.” 

This moving and loss of time had cost 


them no small sum, which they must make 


up by close economy. 

*‘But I am sure I shan’t mind it, with all 
the rest in the same fix,” said Kate. 

There never was a truer adage than that 
‘*Misery loves company.” Poverty loses half 
its sting when cheerfully or even only pa- 
tiently borne by several suftering together. 

“I’m sure I don’t feel half so poor now,” 
said Abigail; ‘‘and I believe we are better 
off, too.” 

‘“‘And I haven’t laughed as much in five 
years,” said Mary. 

‘But the question is,” said Emily, ‘‘shall 
we sew as well when we have so good a 
chance to talk and laugh?” 

In the afternoon, Abigail undertook to 
buy a stove. They had decided to get'a 
large cook-stove, and use it as a heater also 
during the winter, setting up their bedsteads 
in the inner and smaller room. The other 
girls tacked up the curtains, got out their 
albums and by-gone Christmas gifts for the 
‘parlor table,” and put the finishing touches 
everywhere. When work began to slacken, 
fingers and feet began to feel cold. 

‘‘What can have become of Abby?” said 
Emily. ‘One would think she was buying 
a brown stone front, from the time she 
takes.” 

About five o’clock, Abigail made her ap- 
pearance. Close behind her, borne by two 
attendants, as befitted its royal aspect, came 
the cooking-stove, with its tin utensils all 
new, and wearing that serene shine, which 
seemed to say that they need dread no in- 
spection, however close and critical. 

“Well, girls,” said Abigail, when the men 
had fitted the pipe, and left them their 
treasure. ‘‘What do you think of it?” 

“Oh, it’s just lovely!” 

‘Perfectly splendid!” 

“Elegant!” exclaimed the girls, in a babel 
of confusion, whisking adjectives out of 
all possible meaning. 

“But how did you get such a splendid 
thing for our little paltry stock of money?” 

‘Some kindling, please, Kate,” said Abi- 
gail. ‘I think I'll have a fire to answer 
some of your questions by. The stove has 
been used six years; it’s only blackened‘” 
said she, dryly. ‘‘It was the forlornest, 
rustiest old thing you ever saw, standing 
out on the sidewalk; but it hadn’t any 
chronic ailments, so I made the man polish 
it up.” 

Aladdin’s lamp, after years of use and 
rubbing, never shone more beautifully, or 
brought more genuine comfort and pleasure 
than did the gay, old-new stove with its tin 
treasures. The fire (it was a wood stove, 
reader) was soon crackling, and the big, 
bright tea-kettle a simmering. In solid 
comfort these four women, lately so soli- 
tary, gathered about the cheerful fire, with 
a homelike feeling which warmed them no 
less than the fire itself. Abigail had also 
brought provisions, and when dark closed 
in upon them, they gathered around the lit- 
tle table a happy, bustling family. Poverty 
for that evening, at least, relaxed its grip 
upon those women. They had no time 
then to think of their empty purses and 
long days of wearisome toil by which they 
were to wrest existence from an unwilling 
world. 

(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





MARY MORRIS HAMILTON SCHUYLER. 


The grand-daughter of Alexander Hamil. 
ton, and on her mother’s side, of the blood 
of the Morrises and wife of a grandson of 
Gen. Schuyler, Mary Morris Hamilton, long 
known in New York as among the most 
charming of companions, warmest of friends 
and best of women, a social center and a 
meral force, has just passed on into the un. 
seen world, leaving a chasm which in her 
large circle will never be filled. She pos- 
sessed a courageous intelligence, a strong 
and tender heart, and an active conscience 
—free- from morbidness and weakening 
fears. Settled in principles and calm jn 
convictions, her life and character were 
harmonious, full and free—directed by the 
love of excellence and the desire of usefy)- 
ness. Her love of Nature, of society and of 
truth and goodness, went together, and 
made her at home in solitude or in company, 
in the country and the city. She had such 
a capacity for friendship that she won the 
confidence of the most dissimilar persons, 
and such a tact in adapting herself to the 
tastes and aptitudes of others, that she was 
doubtless known and loved for the most Op- 
posite reasons, by persons who could not 
sympathize with each other. 

In general society, none more light and 
graceful or less burdened with untimely 
gravity, or more capable of entering into 
the ephemeral topics of the hour; in select 
company, none more earnest, aptin conver- 
sation and solicitous fer information. With 
her own sex, interested in all that concerns 
women; with men, interested in all that oc- 
cupies statesmen, philanthropists, thinkers 
and reformers. The breadth of her sympa- 
thies, her goed sense and positive convic- 
tions, with her tact, refinement and grace, 
made her a natural social leader without 
taking her out of the most strictly feminine 
sphere. Domestic as her tastes were, she 
lived in the larger concerns of humanity— 
hoping great things for the future of her 
country and her race, and admiring and 
coming into relations with many of the best 
prophets and leaders of reform at home and 
abroad; but without the least tarnish of 
publicity or the least default of domestic 
virtues and duties. 

As firm health and perfect adaptation to 
society did not make her careless of what 
is grandest and best during all the happy 
time of her long growth and maturity, so 
sickness and the knowledge of a fatal dis- 
ease did not render the last four years of her 
life otherwise than serene, useful and hope- 
ful. As her health had been spent in wide 
sympathies, her invalidism did not shut her 
up in herself. Interested in all that con- 
cerned the country, the church or the world, 
she did not expect nor wish others to ferget 
what was of public importance, to humor 
her infirmities. She changed neither her 
cheerfulness, her trains of thought nor her 
views of life, because of sickness. Her re- 
ligious faith, simple, strong, Christian, she 
had won for herself, and it was rooted in 
her heart and will, and gave her all the sup- 
port she needed, without one film of gloom, 
or fiber of superstition in it. It was beau- 
tiful to behold her unaffected patience, to 
see her smile of calm triumph over pain 
and death, to find how natural, how truly 
herself she was in the presence of the so- 
called ‘‘great enemy.” He was no enemy 
of hers! She did not allow her imagination 
to dwell on the physical event, or to hold 
any commerce with dust and ashes, No- 
body ever had a finer or more complete vic- 
tory over our mortality. She spoke of 
death as the release of the spirit, and with- 
out a fear or shudder, when the time came, 
lapsed into life eternal, without struggle. 
“She was not, for God took” her!—Z/. W. 
B. in the Inquirer. 

—_—————-_ 2 o—__""—"" 


“THE SOUTHERN FOOL.” 


The Press Association of South Carolina 
met recently at Columbia. They invited 
Dr. George W. Bagby, of Virginia, to de- 
liver an address. Dr. Bagby was educated 
in the North, and has been, apparently, 4 
man of observation Being from Virginia, 
he was, of course, the true friend of the 
South, and the expectant quill-drivers were 
in a receptive state of mind as to any 
thoughts about the future glory of the South. 
Dr. Bagby took a friend’s privilege and lec- 
tured the gentlemen on their faults. His 
subject was ‘‘The Southern Fool,” and 
while he handled his dissecting instruments 
skillfully and gracefully, he made cruel 
cuts all the same. 

He said that when he was a school-boy at 
Princeton he was taught to look down on 
boys of the North; when the war broke out, 
he, as a Southern man, was expected te un- 
derrate the strength of the North, and to 
sneer at the Yankees. The boys who sought 
to influence him as a boy, and the men who 
underrated the strength of the North, were 
types of the Southern Fool. He desired to 
remind his hearers that the Southern Fools 
were not all dead yet. He had said to him- 
self, when in the North, ‘‘This land is not 
merely tamed, it is civilized; it is enlighten- 
edin its thorough culture,” and yet the 
Southern Fool affected to despise it. Com- 
ing North during the war he had seen great 
armies on the march; great trains moving: 
great camps, symmetrical and strong, and 
had said to himself, ‘‘These people make 
war a business—they mean to succeed,” and 
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yet a distinguished Confederate statesman 
had told him at Richmond that two hundred 
thousand Yankees would no more stand in 
the way of the Southern army than so many 
Chinese with gongs and stink-pots. 

This distinguished Confederate General 
wasa Southern Fool, and he and men like 
him made a fatal mistake. Contempt for 
the North, an underestimate of her senti- 
ment, courage, strength, and ability was the 
cardinal error of the struggle on the part of 
the South. 

The Southern Fool was now engaged in 
underrating the power of accumulated cap- 
ital; in underrating the thrift, skill, energy, 
and daring ef the North, and was again 
making a fata: mistake. 

This is in substance what the Virginian 
told South Carolinians last week, and South 
Carolina is in an uproar about it. Nearly 
every Democrat in the State thinks the 
Doctor was personal in his remarks, and 
offensive. 

The Southern Fool has long ruled the 
South. He has shaped its policy, formed 
its sentiment, and made its political. faith. 
It is high time that he was compelled to re- 
tire from the leadership, that the people of 
that region may learn that an affectation of 
chivalric notions does not cover acts of 
moral cowardice.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 
—o——_——_—_—__— 


A LIFE INSURANCE IMPOSITION. 


I was glad to see published, sometime 
ago, in the WoMAN’s JouRNALan article on 
the ‘Insurance Swindle.” Let me ask the 
author, who is a physician, if it is just or 
right for a Life Iusurance Company to 
charge extra for insuring a woman between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-eight? 

I will alse add a case of imposition by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, said to stand very high in the coun- 
try. In 18741 insured my life for $2500. 
As I had to leave the state that day, I paid 
part of my premium, so as to make the in- 
surance good in case of my death, and was 
to receive my policy and pay the remainder, 
in all amounting to $70.84. When I went 
for my policy I learned, for the first time, 
that I was to pay $12.50 extra for twelve 
years, because I was a woman thirty-five 
years of age. 

In 1874, I again paid my premium, with 
the extra sum in cash being advised by 
the agent to leave the dividend due me, 
which was about $18, for the purpose of 
additional insurance. This Company re- 
fuses to take any woman for more than 
$2500, unless they hold a dividend; then 
they urge additional insurance! In 1876 
reverses came, and I was unable to pay the 
premium. I wrote to the Company six 
months before it was due. I was dissatis- 
fied with my policy which did not come un- 
der the Massachusetts law and also with 
having to pay the extra, and asked them to 
pay me something back and I would give 
up the policy. The President wrote me to 
wait until the premium was due, and all 
should be made right. I wrote two weeks 
before, and the reply was not received until 
after the day the premium was due,and when 
I called at the office was told ‘‘my policy 
was worthless because the day had passed,” 
but if I would continue, they would reduce 
it to quarterly payments and take my divi- 
dend to carry it on. In order to save what 
I had already put in, I agreed to do so, and 
made one payment after, but when the next 
became due, finding it impossible to pay it, 
I went to the office and stated the case, and 
‘the richest and most reliable Company in 
country,”’gave me for ‘‘charity’s sake” $28.89 
and I gave up all claim upon them. I hav- 
ing paid nearly $200, beside my dividends, 
for my two years and three months insur- 
ance, 

“I can see how that Company can be 
rich, but fail to see how it is best for wo- 
men to invest init. I believe in Life Insur- 
ance, but, from principle, no woman should 
invest her money in any Company which 
requires the extra charge during certain 
ages. H. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The “Labor Qnestion” is a very taking 
phrase, but what 7s the labor question. 
Judging from what is written about it, one 
would suppose it to be something like a 
question in the rule of three or the multipli- 
cation table, to fail in answering which 
with unerring certainty should evtail an im- 
mediate reduction to the ranks—a position 
in fact at the foot of the class. Has not 
the question been answered over and over 
again? Is it not answered every day by 
Wendell Phillips and many another orator, 
and by many an ingenions leading writer in 
the daily, weekly or monthly press? To us 
the labor question is no such easy matter. 
It is the question of the Sphynx, it is the 
question of the ages, it is the question of 
humanity; it is the question of God and 
man, of free will and necessity, of mind 
and matter. We have not the answer to 
this question; we have no aversion to it—in 
fact it is to us the source of a constant fas- 
cination; we approach it with reverent awe, 
and only here a little and there a little, line 
upon line, as we seem to see somewhat 
more clearly through the mist which sur- 
rounds us do we dare to say the tiny new 





word for which the day appears to call. 
We are free to say that we do not know in 
all its fulness the answer to this question; 
yet day by day we think that we—that is 
mankind—are approaching a little nearer 
to its solution, and we believe that one 
happy day in the far, far distant future that 
solution will be reached, but the time is not 
yet.—The Enquirer. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler’s.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 








ADJUSTABLE, TREADLE 


Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 


General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 





Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
‘Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stam: + Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston lyl4 





7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
ey0 Vers $500. Monster Ill, Cat. for3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
Wew York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
e or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
Peek Infirmary. Winter session opens on it Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
coliege building. 

Clinical tactrection is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

a ring course ef Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 

Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of hy 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley M., Dean, North 
= = and gt St., Philadelphia: Pa. 
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W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


W5 invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, Which we are now offering. We always 
abe a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them ts be purer and more healthful 
than the lower 
WE IMPOR OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength yk avor, made. As we 
sell them at one small rst cost of im- 
tation, OUR PRICES wit, BE FOUND LOW- 
R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, 


Waists, 


Princess 
Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


anda Raw | of articles Ae mgr to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygieni nh ~ gg Catalogue 
and rice-List sent FREE = a 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lytc 








“spon area . 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer!at 
9 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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forced upon the women of Wyoming, pre- 
cisely as it was forced upon the negroes of 
the South. Then they were at once drafted 
upon the grand jury. They said: ‘‘Our 
city is cursed with liquor saloons which 
make even the Sabbath hideous. There is 
a Sunday law which orders them closed. 
Let us enforce it.” Their male associates 
on the jury said: ‘‘Better not; the men will 
take away F gs votes if you do.” They 
replied: ‘‘We never asked for a vote, and 
we will do our duty. An ordinance has 
been passed by the men compelling the 
liquor saloons to close on Sunday. We will 
enforce it.” They did so, and the women 
stand by it still. 

In Utah women vote. But both men and 
women are ticketed, and receive from the 
authorities a ballot corresponding with the 
number they bear. It is fair tosay that the 
women do not want to change them. If 
men want women who always do exactly 
what the men tell them, you will find them 
in Utah. These women command my sym- 
pathy and respect. They obey their = 
ious convictions of duty. The graveyards 
of Utah are filled with women who have 
died broken hearted in obedience to their 
consciences; women who have given up 
their husbands to other women because 
they thought it to be their duty. But it is 
not alone in Wyoming that women hold 
school offices and vote on school questions. 
In Minnesota, on these the women vote. In 
St. Paul and Minneapolis they go up to the 
polls side by side with men, as a matter of 
course. 

Samuel E. Sewall says that the laws 
concerning women have changed more 
within thirty years than in the 400 years 
that preceded. When I first came into the 
Woman Suffrage movement, after the war, 
I came to see that the ballot is the synonyme 
and guarantee of all rights, and I supposed 
that all minor rights would follow this. 
But instead, they seem to precedeit. Varied 
industry, education, professional positions, 
all forms of beneficent activity are bein 
conceded. If our Republican form o 

overnment continues, as most men take it 
for granted it will, then Republican women 
will share the Suffrage. If not, in no case 
can women ever be remanded to serfdom. 
The only condition of equality is the ballot. 
Women may have wealth, power and lux- 
ury, but they can never be the equals of 
men without it. That is why it is worth 
while to struggle for it. 

Not because women are better tnan men. 
The Christian Register recently berated Suf- 
fragists soundly for saying that women are 
better than men. I never heard a Suffragist 
say so. Suppose you should see a man 
going through life with one leg tied up and 
one hand bowed down, and he should say, 
“T only need one.” How foolish! Woman 
is the other half; not the better half, but 
the half. God is Infinite Man—lInfinite 
Woman. Man has half the physical and 
mental and moral qualities that Woman 
lacks. Woman has the half that Man 
lacks. If you say that Man is the head, all 
right; then Woman is the heart. If Man is 
wisdom, Woman is love. But luve is not 
gush; it isalmighty power. If Woman had 
been one-half the government of Westboro 
school, would the sweat-box have driven 
the boys to suicide? No one can be under- 
stood without love. Women understand 
men better than men understand themselves. 
If you say that ‘‘Man only is logical,” that 
‘the goes slowly from premise to conclusion 
and then stands there,” it is not true. He 
often goes slowly and then—blunders. 
Even disciplined minds often blunder. 
‘‘Women rush,” you say, ‘‘to an intuitive 
conclusion.” Yes, and they, too, sometimes 
blunder. Set against Man’s ambition Wo- 
man’s aspiration. If Man is scientific Wo- 
man is esthetic. By and bye, with the right 
sort of training, she will carry out her 
artistic nature inthe amelioration of society 
and the education of children, Let me say 
before I close, that every advance made by 
Woman is a gain made by Man. Every- 
thing we can do for the elevation of Wo- 
man re-acts for that of Man with ten-fold 
force. Like the divine bird in the Persian 
fable which was originally male and female. 
The two natures separated, it cannot fly; 
combine the two, and they become one. 
Together they cleave the sky and soar united 
tothe sun. That bird is Humanity. Each 
sex, sustained by the other, will reach the 
Infinite Perfection which we call God. 

Mrs. StonE: We have heard the ques- 
tion from a Woman’s point of view; now 
we hope to hear from a Man’s point of view 
from Wendell Phillips. 

WENDELL PuI.uips said: If any gentle- 
man in the audience thinks he can treat this 

uestion more fully, ably, and logically than 
rs. Livermore has done, let himcome up 
and show his masculine superiority. 

I have always said that the best evidence 
of the soundness of our cause is that the 
women have themselves done the work of 
its advocacy so well that men lag superflu- 
ous on the stage. What better proof can 
there be than that it has brought to the 
front women who are able to plead their 
own cause? What better evidence could 
there be than this? 

I remember, twenty-seven yearsago, when 
one of the earliest conventions was held in 
this State on this question, Lucretia Mott, 
one of the half-dozen best speakers in the 
United States, said: ‘‘Women, take your 
rights; be physicians; be lawyers; be minis- 
ters; break your way into every channel of 
public activity, side by side with man, on 
the great political and moral questions of the 
day.” e all felt that this was advice hard 
to be followed; that a generation must pre- 
pare the way. Then Abby Kelly Foster, 
Angelina Grimke, rare exceptions, abnormal 
cases, here and there, like lonely rockets, 
shot into the dark sky. Now itis a grand 
Aurora Borealis—a Northern Light spread- 
ing everywhere, making day in the mid- 
night. Mrs. Livermore has marshalled 
them before us. She omitted one phage of 
Woman’s activity—perhaps because it is pe- 
culiarly her own—the lyceum platform. 
On that, she, with one er two co-adjutors. 
may defy competition. If the demoralized 
lyceum system survives, it will be to the 
splendid service of these women that the 
survival will belargely due. The Thacker- 





ays and Dickenses are gone, but the Louisa 
Alcotts and George Eliots remain. : 

I was glad to hear that admirable resumé. 
Woman has begun to siow how grandly she 
can use her new opportunities, and in so do- 
ing she has achieved all. I wish you could 
all have listened to Miss Beedy at the State 
House, last winter, when she described Wo- 
man as the dormant legislator of the British 
House of Commons. She showed us Glad- 
stone, Fawcett, Disraeli, as her pupils. This 
is not the only instance. Brougham and 
Melbourne and Russell and the reformers 
of Miss Martineau’s day brought their Bills 
to her and asked her for suggestions. This 
dormant half of the legislative power of 
Great Britain—Woman—is already copes 
ed to for a review of legislation. In Miss 
Martineau’s biography we have the surpris- 
ing spectacle of a woman, without office, un- 
known, unrecognized, without any such repu- 
tation as that which thirty years of agitation 
have left behind them, holding the helm and 
dictating great measures of public policy. In 
channels } pee political, in the absolute 
shaping of measures, it is Florence Night- 
ingale not Mr. Chadwick who is felt to- 
day behind the scenes in Parliament. 

The life of Miss Martineau is one of the 
best evidences of the change in political 
judgment which the advent of Woman will 
create. Much adverse criticism we must 
expect. Here is a woman sitting behind a 
curtain, influencing great measures, and 
criticising public men. Everybody stands 
aghast at the severity of the criticism, the 
loftiness of the standard to which a keen- 
minded woman holds these men. James 
Madison once said that ‘‘after all the best 
criticism is that of the heart.” The recog- 
nition of Weman’s place in voting would 
bring in the whole sex as critic. What 
pricked them? Not a deferential man, but 
the contact of a Woman’s judgment. The 
whole political world begins to revolve 
around new pivots—that is all. What the 
judgment of a single woman has done for 
one generation, that a co-operative womanly 
criticism will do hereafter. - See how the 
quiet observer tears off the bright robe and 
shows what lies beneath. It is not anger, 
nor spite, but a better judgment, which is 
testing men to-day in Wyoming and Colo. 
rado, and spreading over the Union. When 
Miss Martineau visited America, we all had 
a sore: we agreed to hide it; that hideous 
question of Slavery, on which we were all 
sick or insane. The English woman comes 
and sees the bloody thread in the web of the 
minister’s poner she goes to Washington 
and sees there the same mocking fiend, and 
stamps our idolized statesman as the slave 
of a corrupt public opinion. Instantly we 
tabooed her. ‘Great is Webster and he 
shall be great.” Thirty years later her dia- 
ry is history. Her verdict cannot be mock- 
ed. When we thought she was silenced, 
here stands the unwritten chapter of our 
history staring us in the face. The Aboli- 
tionists appealed to history. They said, 
“Thirty years hence your children will be 
ashamed of you.” Men laughed. It was 
dragging a whole nation up to judgment for 
their infidelity to a moral principle. When 
Woman enters the field, with all her rights 
about her, you will have this criticism upon 
a great scale, changing the air, purifyin 
the atmosphere, elevating the whole mora 
tone. This is the way, when we get far 
enough off to hear the beating of the great 
human heart, that reputations will be wreck- 
ed and —_— ruined. Mrs. Livermore 
quoted Sam. Sewall as saying that we 
have made more progress in regard to Wo- 
man’s legal rights in thirty years than in the 
four centuries preceding. This progress is 
continuous. There is no oscillation here 
like that which to-day treads down the ne- 
gro and crushes out his rights. Woman 
once grasping her rights, holds them. The 
college once opened to her never closes. 
The profession once stormed can never be 
taken away. Her triumph is intellectual. 
Changes in the old Common Law of mar- 
riage can never be recalled. When finally 
we write on the escutcheon of one State— 
‘‘Woman Suffrage,”—it is almost an im- 
possibility that it can ever be recalled or 
withdrawn. Not like Temperance, a wave; 
not like Slavery, action and reaction; the 
Woman’s Rights movement is one advanc- 
ing line forever, without retreat. Equal 
Rights once put into the hands of one half 
the human race never can be taken away. 
Forty years ago, Abby Kelly ran the gaunt- 
let of public insult because she sat beside a 
man on an Anti-Slavery Committee. Forty 
years ago, Angelina Grimke almost wrecked 
the political fortunes of the Chairman of a 
Legislative Committee in yonder State House 
who dared to permit a woman to address 
his committee in behalf of the slave. Every 
pulpit howled. Bedlam come again would 
not have so shocked the evangelical pulpits 
of New England as did the voices of these 
two women. 

The saints and martyrs have well nigh 
passed away, another generation has come, 
and the platform is socrowded with women 
of ability that a man can scarcely find a 

lace. 1 have heard a woman argue against 

oman’s rights with consummate ability, 
but I never knew a man who was able to 


0 80. 

The great obstacle to representative gov- 
ernment to-day, is the disfranchisement of 
Woman. Most men think that, as a matter 
of course, <= ye government will en- 
dure. I think so too, because I believe 
that God intends to try the experiment of 
self-government on the broad plateau of the 
continent. No matter what the difficulties, 
my mind rests serene. God does not mean 
that we shall ever have prosperity or peace, 
until we earn it. This saturnalia of crime 
which, by means of the brothels and slums 
of the metropolis, gives the control of a 
nation to half a dozen men who govern by 
the vices of society, does not alarm me. 
God says to the intelligent and educated and 
wealthy, ‘‘You canuot rest upon your oars. 
You shall not have peace by repressing 
poverty, by smothering down vice and 
misery. You shall face the devil and whip 
him in the fair light of my 6 Christ and 
his Church shall go into the fight. Meeting 
man in all the full possibilities of his vices, 
you shall subdue him. You shall conse- 
crate wealth so entirely to the lifting him 
up that the miasma shall be transformed 
into the sunshine of health. I will make 





our own house a pestilence until then.” 
This is God’s method of saying that you 
shall devote your all to the welfare of your 
fellow-man, until even the child of vicious 
generations shall become an element of 
progress. Instead of this, a New York 
committee appointed to devise plans for 
better municipal government, proposes to 
license prostitution. 

The North American Review, which never 
gets hold of a truth until twelve months 
after its publication, and which never sees 
the dawn until long after sunrise, after 
twelve years of Tweed, has lately discov- 
ered that Universal Suffrage in cities is a 
sham. So what does Mr. Adams propose? 
An intricate system of committees. iser 
men say openly that we must restrict Suf- 
frage to men of property. Restrict Suf- 
frage! Roll back Niagara. Tear up one- 
half of the Declaration of Independence. 
Lift yourself by your own clothing. Bale 
out the Missouri river withatea-cup. You 
cannot recall Universal Suffrage. DeTocque- 
ville told us, long ago, that we are moving 
on this mighty tide, which no human power 
can check or avert. What then remains 
for us todo? Is there anywhere a new ele- 
ment, any hidden principle in human nature 
not yet utilized, any secret spring not bbe 
brought to bear, any force not yet expended 
in the great treasure-house of God’s re- 
sources? Yes, there is. One-half of the 
human race debarred from its proper sphere. 
A power which in every other form of 
human activity has done somuch. One re- 
source, one grand half of the moral pur- 

of the | al race remains. That is 
oman. I rest my whole faith in the tri- 
umph of the Republican principle on two 
oints; one is Woman Suffrage; the other 
s legislation for clearing our streets of 
Rum. Otherwise go back to Paris or Lon- 
don. Bad as those cities are, there is more 
happiness there than in New York. We 
have more possibilities, it is true, but they 
are lying under a great eclipse. Without 
these two adjuncts we must go down, 
wherever we exist asa city. Three men, 
representing the vices of New York, gave 
Tilden his only chance of success. These 
three men, had they been united in 1861, 
could have carried New York over to the 
Confederacy.—Fernando Wood, John Kel- 
ly, and John Morrisey. 

The criminal classes rule this city to-day. 
Conservative, religious, orderly, law-abid- 
ing Boston is ruled by them. Our only 
chance of escape lies in the political recog- 
nition of the mother-element, the Woman 
element, in the conduct of affairs. I shall 
never see the day when the virtue of Boston 
rules Boston, until ten years after the Legis- 
lature puts Woman Suffrage on the statute- 
book. The Chicago mayor was right in 
telling the women who asked for one day 
in seven for temperance: ‘‘Ladies, the com- 
mittee of brewers who just left this room 
have votes. You have none.” God did 
not create that mayor. The public welfare 
did not create him. Vice created him, and 
he knew and obeyed his creator. 

Daniel Webster used to say that he did 
not compare Ohio and Virginia as examples 
of the relative effects of free and slave labor; 
these examples were too near home and too 
near each other. He preferred to compare 
England with a Portuguese colony. So 
with me; I took Chicago as an illustration, 
but the speech of that Mayor is made every 
day in our own City Hall; in a word, in a 
whisper perhaps, but in actions that speak 
louder than words. God has just with- 
drawn one of the leaders of those malefi- 
cent influences. Already every man recog- 
nizes that a keystone of that bad arch is 
taken out. Only one journal in Boston has 
had the courage te allude to the channel by 
which he amassed his wealth. Not one 
dares to say how he got it. The line omitted 
in the obituaries, is more significant than all 
the rest. In the Roman procession, the ab- 
sence of Cato was most significant. ‘‘Where 
is Cato? He is notthere.” So in these long 
processions of eulogies I survey—‘‘where 
is Rum?” 

Thank God, that Boston journals dare not 
tell the vices whereby her great men won 
their wealth! ‘Thank God,” Isaid ‘‘for the 
hypocrisy which gags the lips of editors. 

he Temperance cause, it seems, is not alto- 
gether weak.” 

How shall'this yawning chasm be filled, 
that the plague may be stayed? Itis by 
these churches, these halting, unbelievers in 
Woman Suffrage, casting into the chasm 
their prejudices against Woman’s vote. 
Then the chasm will close. Thought and 
education, the best wishes for human wel- 
fare, will cometothefront. Our great ship, 
storm-beaten, outliving the scorn of races, 
overcoming the mistakes of finance, shall 
outride the storm, entering another century 
of existence stronger and grander, because 
juster than ever before. 

Mrs. Lucy STone then, at.quarter before 
ten o’clock, declared the sessions of the Con- 
vention at an end. 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage connect- 
ed with the New York Society, met last 
Thursday, May 24, in Masonic Hall. The 
convention was called to order by Mrs. Is- 
abella Beecher Hooker. Mrs. Olympia 
Brown made a prayer, and Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage read letters of regret from Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and others. At two o’clock a sec- 
ond session of the Association was held. 
The attendance was larger than in the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker present- 
ed the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, which was adopted, and Mrs. Clem- 
ence 8. Lezier, M. D., was elected Presi- 
dent. A Vice-President was also chosen 
for each State and Territory, among the 
persons selected being Lucretia Mott, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, the Smith sisters, of 
Glastonbury, Conn., and Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, of Ilinois. Ernestine L. Rose was 
elected Foreign Corresponding Seeretary, 
Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake, Recording Sec- 
retary, and Ellen Clarke Sargent, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Spencer then spoke on the work of the 








Congressional Committee, declaring that its 
power had never been so thoroughly felt as 
during the past year. She gave a minute 
and interesting account of her experience 
at the Cincinnati Convention. Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown then delivered an address advo- 
cating an appeal to Congress for the enfran- 
chising of Woman, and adducing numerous 
authorities in support of her declaration 
that Congress has the power to grant the 
right, and that Suffrage is inseparable from 
citizenship. 

Resolutions were adopted demanding the 
ballot for women, with the cxercise of citi- 
zenship independent of sex, protesting 
against the memorial from Utah to Congress 
asking the disfranchisement of women in 
that Territory, and asking Congress to pass 
the Sixteenth Amendment, acknowledging 
the right of women to vote. To the resolu- 
tions were added the names of all those 
Senaters and Representatives who had voted 
for Woman Suffrage, and who are thanked 
by the Association. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage gave an ac- 
count of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Having formally thanked Hon. 
George F. Hoar for rising in his place in the 
Cincinnati Convention to ask a hearing for 
Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, the convention took 
a recess until evening. 

Mrs. Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier presided at 
the evening session, which was largely at- 
tended. She read an address in which she 
claimed that Woman’s Right to Suffrage 
was natural and inalienable. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake alluded toa 
speech by a leading Democrat in Congress 
last winter,in which he declared that no peo- 
ple had a right to resort to war so long as 
they were not deprived of the ballot. The 
women of this country are entitled to rebel, 
as they are deprived of the ballot-box and 
politically are slaves. The old law that ex- 
cluded idiots, criminals, and women does 
not seem to prevail, for she had noticed, by 
several paragraphs in the newspapers, that 
paupers had recently voted in that State. 
The practice of pardoning criminals the 
day before election was a notorious one, 
but she had found that the only prison from 
which no one was pardoned last year was 
the women’s prison at Sing Sing. Instances 
were cited to show the sort of representa- 
tion which was obtained in men by women. 
The reduction of teachers’ salaries in this 
City was explained. They have, she said, 
no votes and no politicalinfluence. If they 
were possessed of the right of Suffrage it is 
not to be supposed for one instant that they 
would be treated in this way, any more than 
the policemen. She asked for an open field 
and a fair fight in this contest. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage said she had 
letters from old workers in the cause living 
in various States. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
vase of Virginia L. Minor, remanding wo- 
men back to the States for their citizenship, 
was a false ruling on the face of it. The 
foreign-born voter takes up his right to vote 
in a State from the United States when he 
takes up his naturalization papers. The 
black men were made voters by the United 
States, and Jefferson Davis and Robért 
Toombs are deprived of the right to vote by 
the United States. The women of the coun- 
try will exercise their right of petition, 
which is secure to all citizens, and will 
drop their petitions for the removal of their 
disabilities like hail-stones into the next 
Congress. Mrs. Gage amused the audience 
and provoked applause by reading an ingen- 
ious form of petition which she proposed 
to use, similar to that submitted for reliev- 
ing former rebels from their disabilities. 

Mrs. Blake said that in presenting her pe- 
tition she had added the explanation that 
she had never borne arms against the Uni- 
ted States. She thought that explanation 
ought to have given her better standing 
than the rebels had, and it was her opinion 
that women ought to have been enfran- 
chised before the rebels were. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke of 
the progress made in the Woman Suffrage 
movement in Connecticut, and alluded in- 
cidentally to the fact that election day had 
been changed from spring to fall because 
New York was too handy, and her citizens 
were inclined to come over and meddle with 
Connecticut politics. Connecticut had re- 
cently proposed that women who were pos- 
sessed of $300 may vote at municipal elec- 
tions, and a vote of forty-five members of 
the Legislature was cast forit. The con- 
servative Gov. Hubbard had spoken warm- 
ly of the proposition to relieve women of 
their disabilities, and his utterances had 
been commended by newspapers, which said 
that if the Woman’s Rights advocates had 
talked in this sensible way, something would 
long ago have been accomplished. ‘‘Why,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘we had published all and 
more than the Governor said, in 50,000 tracts 
on the civil disabilities of women in Con- 
necticut.”” From what she had heard to- 
day of Gov. Robinson, New York State 
would have to look to her laurels. It seem- 
ed to herthat Gov. Robinson had said some 
very silly things, and that he is neither the 
peer of Gov. Hubbard in intellect or moral 
perception. ‘‘You will have to choose 
another, or he must do better. Silly is the 
least objectionable term that can be applied 
to your Governor.” 





Mr. Lee, formerly of Wyoming, said that 
the enfranchisement of women in that Ter- 
ritory had proved a distinguished success, 
The presence of women in official life had 
changed the community from a lawless mob 
to a law-abiding community, and he had 
not discovered that any woman had been 
unsexed by reason of her acquisition of the 
privilege of voting. 

Dr. Lozier announced that the Conven- 
tion was adjourned to meet in Washington 
in January next. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New Bagiané Women’s Club.—Monday, 
June 2d, at 11 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Club 4 
Freeman Place Chapel. To be followed by lunch at 
the Club Rooms, for members, at 1 P. m.; and by the 
Peace Festival celebration, at the same place, at 2p. mu. 


REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
ton, has Removen her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mase. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


ed Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 




















has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2r"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co. 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., te 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
, Coppete.—sed Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 











Lee & Shep- 
ockwood, Brooks & Co., 


Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


a Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 


a sppetnncnnt—Reat Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e ° 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Young Lady, who has a good English and 
Classical education, wishes to find some position in 
which she can earn money to resume a course of pro- 
fessional study. She can teach thoroughly in Eng- 
lish and High School branches, (includi tin) is a 
ready accountant, has some knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, or could fill any position demanding energy, bus- 
iness ability, and trustworthiness. Address STUDENT, 
Woman’s JourNAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


Wanted,—By an American lady a situation to do 
chamber or table work, at the sea shore for the sea- 
son. F um M. E. Clark, Waltham, Mass. P. O. 

x 465. 











Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 p. m. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
ublished a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 
tical Honsekeeping,”’ (valuable-sample of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, —a women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


Dr. Knight’s. 
SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 


For Chronic Diseases, 
(Worcester, Mass.) 
SPECIALTIES, 











| LATERAL SPINAL CURVATURES, 


FUNCTIONAL PARALYSES, 
and the Diseases of Women. 
Ladies will be assisted by a competent Physician of 
their own Sex. 
Good board at reasonable ratescontiguous to Office. 
Circulars by mail on application. Dr. K. is the In- 
ventor and Proprietor of the 


ATLAS HEALTH LIFT! 


Recommended as, ‘THE BEST” by HARVARD, 
AMHERST, YALE and CORNELL! 1m20 
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